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FINANCIAL STATEMENT * 


37TH ANNUAL REPORT 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1943 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 7,953,056 Policy Reserves $102,568,427 
United States Government Bonds 15,596,911 This reserve is required by law to assure payment 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 4,292,145 of policy obligations. 
All Other Bonds 10,555,473 Reserve for Policy Claims 605,495 
Saisie 7,255,908 Claims in course of settlement on which proois have 


: er : not been received. 
Lisfed securities carried at market, cost or call a ‘ 
value, whichever is lower. eserve for Taxes 672,119 
First Mortgage Loans 57,342,910 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,104,637 
On farm property $6,749,875. Policy Proceeds Left with Company 9,126,364 
On city property $50,593,035. Dividends for Policyholders 1,172,251 
Real Estate 6,251,889 Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
This includes our seventeen story Home Office 
Building. Liabilities $116,246,325 
Loans to Our Policyholders 11,957,245 Contingency Reserve $2,000,000 
Secured by the cash values of policies. A fund for contingencies, depreciation on real 
2,816,123 estate and investment fluctuations. 
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Premium Loans and Liens 
Secured by the cash values of policies. Capital _ 4,000,000 


Investment Income in Course of Collection 999,902 Surplus Unassigned 6,000,900 


Premiums in Course of Collection 3,034,321 Total Surplus Funds for Additiona! 
All Other Assets Protection of Policyholders __ 


Total Admitted Assets Total $128,246,325 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD The Jefferson Standard presents to policyholders and friends 

1943 PERFORMANCE its annual report, which reflects outstandingly successful 

achievement along all lines. President Julian Price, in his annual-message to those insured in the Com- 

pany, points out several important facts relating to its service, growth and strong financial position 
Facts in brief are given here. The detailed annual report booklet is available upon request. 


INTEREST EARNING MAINTAINED ; SURPLUS FUNDS INCREASEC 
Surplus, capital and contingency reserves total 
$12,000,000. This is $23.88 surplus for each $1000 


insurance in force — an exceedingly high surplus ratio. 


The gross rate of interest earned on invested assets 
for 1943 was 5.23°%. Jefferson Standard maintains 


its national leadership in this field. 


INTEREST PAYMENT MAINTAINED SPLENDID INVESTMENT RECORD 
& bess than $25,000 interest is past due on Mortgage 


: F — of a \ 
*" 1943, es in every yeor since alpine ape on 9 — i Loan investments of $57,342,910. Only one-half 
interest wos paid on funds held ia trust for policy- A = =< million dollars is owned in foreclosed real estate. 





holders and beneficiaries. 


ASSETS SHOW INCREASE BENEFITS PAID INSURANCE IN FORCE 
The Company paid policy- Jefferson Standard’s 200,000 policyholders now own 
Assets now total $128,246,325—an increase of holders and beneficiaries $502,533,041 life insurance. The Company has very 
$13,230,309. For each $100 of liabilities there are $6,305,910 in policy benefits proudly announced having over a half-billion dollars 
$110.32 of assets indicating an unusually strong finan- during 1943. Total benefits paid life insurance in force. This was a gain of $32,202,404 
cial position. since 1907 — $137,771,775. for the year. 


A POLICYHOLDER’S COMPANY 


The reputation of being “A Policyholder’s al leader in this field. Continuous payment 
Company” is based upon 36 years of effort of 5% interest on funds payable under pol- 
directed toward providing maximum bene- icy settlement options has been maintained 

: ; : : 7 ani2ats : on7 5 as 
fits to meet the life insurance needs of pol- hold oe ane oP agen Thus, policy- 
ae iolders and beneficiaries, who are receiving 
icyholders and beneficiaries. . ar i ee 

the benefit of 59% interest payments, often 
; The record of interest carned has estab- make the statement “Jeflerson Standard 
lished the Jefferson Standard as the nation- policy dollars ARE larger ” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY remeididi kia? 
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There’s a better way to make wishes come true! 


e Not all the wishbones, white horses, nor star-brights in 
the world can be trusted with the future of your loved ones. 
Chance is too capricious. 


The surest way you can know that the future will be 
good to them—or at least that financial want will not 
demolish their dreams—is to plan ahead, for emergencies, 
so that even death will not throw a shadow of hopelessness 
over the family you leave behind. Life insurance can bring 
you ow the certainty that your loved ones will have the 
means to tide them over the period of adjustment when 
your income is cut off . . . it will provide them with funds 
for day-to-day living . . . perhaps even with an opportunity 
to make some of their own wishes come true. 


No matter what your income, you can enjoy the benefits 
of Prudential life insurance. The wide variety of policies 
and premium payment plans brings this fundamental pro- 
tection within the reach of nearly every American family. 
The Prudential agent in your neighborhood is trained to 
work out practical methods by which you can protect your 
family according to their needs. Let him help you. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCI COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


4, 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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A RECORD OF THE CONFIDENCE 
OF 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston is a summary of accomplishment in 1943, 
a year of record growth. The increase of assets was $153,420,344.37. In- 
surance in force increased by $602,365,209.00 making our total insurance 
in force $6,438,540,577.00, an increase in two years of well over a billion 
dollars. These increases were the greatest in the history of the Company. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries were $108,985,001.60 or 
$363,283.00 per business day. 


The Company’s purchases of government securities during the year 
were $150,085,750.00 making our total investments in the obligations 
of the United States $349,954,718.75. 


These records were made possible by the increasing value placed on 
life insurance by the people of our country and by the confidence of 
more than 7,000,000 policyholders — more than one-tenth of life policy- 


holders in the United States. 
st aspialinen cs atamte ie Guy W. Cox, President 





81st Annual Report 


December 31, 1943 
Total Admitted Assets . ? . $1,441,468,994.05 
Total Liabilities . . . «. $1,313,454,251.49 
General Surplus Fund sity. ; ‘ $128,014,742.56 


Total Insurance in Force . «+ $6,438,540,577.00 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in lai ge or small 
amounts, including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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~~ Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 
as of Dec. 31, 1943 














Surplus to 











Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
Name of Company ° Total (Including U.S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Capital Admitted Capital Government Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance. Insurance 
Stock Assets Stoc! tock) Holdings Annuities Annuities Policyholders ments Written* in Force* 
Acacia Mutual Life........ eS NS ee $119,178,275 $65,202,905 $24,352,975 $13,883,954 case as $5,966,855 $11 got ted 4 111,692 $514,372,294 
Washington, D. C. 1942 ....... 109,282,593 4,741,019 12,767,625 12,206,897 ru 6,475,398 11,165,488 44,481,955 468,093,136 
Amicable Life.......... ' 1943 $820,000 18,621,945 1,836,085 4,766,300 2,322,992 $ 40,580 713,763 1,939,512 12,814,359 93,257,744 
Waco, Texas 1942 820,000 16,961,075 1,551,572 916,300 2,198,647 15,895 774,836 2,085,541 11,471,899 92,892,819 
Baltimore Life... ... i sc aueleecs 22,384,878 2,028,450 3,911,669 4,472,156 See ind 1,686,014 3,994,638 21,914.115 133,819,938 
Baltimore, Md. 7 > ae 20,453,686 1,702,333 2,313,498 GORI Sdetnowes 1,787,997 4,273,363 22,728,344 123,764,589 
Bankers Life Company... FPR 306,845,812 18,719,662 122,713,331 25,582,636 1,559,847 18,630,751 25,776,519 17,012,319 861,857,082 
Des Moines, lowa Seen 283,592,657 17,242,613 86,885,233 23,869,606 1,599,454 19,525,144 26,365,466 11,288,222 812.377,341 
RRR ... [1943 500,000 42,363,592 5,194,254 10,276,175 3,372,093 32,275 2,212,514 4,801,053 18,339,270 142,632,126 
Lincoin, Neb. 1942 500,000 40,494,742 4,599,974 4,781,530 3,166,056 34,167 2,181,804 4,359,161 13,538,412 130,797,444 
Business Men's Assurance... _. {1943 1,000,000 37,338,452 3,266,582 8,932,195 8,946,866 416,794 3,253,977 6,914,422 32,890,656  175,732492 
Kansas City, Mo. 1942 1,000,000 32,937,274 2,865,376 4,679,068 7,525,209 263,869 3,092,045 46,274,968 23,476,757 161,282,618 
California Wester> States. . $1943 875,000 66,963,490 4,427,600 17,470,545 7,641,319 28,320 4,972,260 9,790,359 25,816,079 275,042,299 
Sacramento, Calif. 1942 875,000 62,995,810 4,007,789 13,121,906 7,348,853 49,393 4,380,955 8,545,358 23,970,523 539 807 
Columbus Mutua 1943 500,000 47,902,534 4,255,193 14,310,359 4,632,276 333,678 u 5,124,805 12,679,268 161,137,369 
Columbus, Ohio 1942 500,000 43,924,119 3,814,032 6,234,643 4,474,010 241,594 2,620,731 4,918,700 9,858,600 153,029,846 
Confederation Life..... . _ (1943 300,000 167,292,061 10,215,185 3,723,417 15,174,704 2,039,724 10,250,224 16,069,897 59,518,949 502,975,296 
Toronto, Canada 1942 300,000 148,638,159 9,247,002 2,192,623 14,021,035 2,037,365 $10,674,075 16,382,406 58,589,736 469 thir 
Connecticut General. .._. 1943 3,000,000 395,006,161 18,292,365 72,255,146 36,429,734 17,084,302 24,231,636 47,123,450 547,636,457 1,883,151,440 
Hartford, Conn. 1942 3,000,000 352,781,251 15,633,464 55,298,046 32,947,512 15,744,400 23,142,176 43,048,123 417,837,642 1 477,370,615 
Connecticut Mutual....... eee .. 498,069,868 21,793,160 55,789,234 39,776,764 8,595,888 26,122,746 44,257,177 104,825,307 1,225,835,932 
Hartford, Conn. 1942. —«.. . 456,085,738 17,522,762 38,649,803 38,045,815 9,930,693 27,614,791 45,411,238 98,032,854 1,165,173,685 
Continental-American Life... 1943 637,530 36,268,123 2,385,541 10,247,077 4,524,801 444,398 1,892,342 3,399,984 18,337,156 154,547,985 
Wilmington, Del. 1942 637,530 32,769,030 2,312,721 6,861,592 3,920,768 162,828 1,732,414 3,233,721 15,839,693 147, oes 
Continental Assurance Co, ... 1943 1,000,000 53,025,774 4,801,465 14,176,225 9,220,946 630,258 3,877,035 7,419,780 34,583,540 pes pe: 3.979 
Chicago, III. 1942 1,000,000 45,435,937 4,315,498 10,040,611 8,217,957 393,862 3,823,533 6,832,535 45,133,593 492,818,739 
Dominion Life... . ; 1943 280,000 56,963,513 2,280,399 20,522,126 5,401,502 839,463 3,299,831 5,897,593 26,478,482 228,107,063 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 1942 52,538,411 2,095,994 13,597,547 4,773,740 757,038 3,217,892 5,639,735 24,831,105 211,236,275 
Equitable Life Ins...... . 1943 1,000,000 255,957,963 12,707,149 70,896,098 18,564,578 3,991,860 11,188,772 19,994,758 47,303,596 638,929,697 
Des Moines, se 1942 1,000,000 235,500,304 11,310,038 42,513,339 18,149,043 2,801,767 12,042,022  2),872,156 43,485,764 634,433,013 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance. . 1943 250,000 12,486,131 1,152,747 4,429,169 2,729,046 38,795 938,297 2,348,304 14,619,239 101 pitts 
Baltimore, Md. i {i942 250,000 11,179,061 983,390 2,028,231 2,541,406 7,125 843,013 2,983,947 17,239,977 97,953,333 
Fidelity Mutual ES: 158,831,299 7,676,084 44,733,499 13,103,819 1,423,335 10,239,027 17,935,576 39,333,520 41,927,737 
Phila., Pa. ae 149,598,547 7,176,634 32,257,818 12,439,837 1,291,822 10,322,832 16,955,378 28,449,185  33),47: 3,104 
Franklin Life.......... » 1943 1,100,000 58,234,559 4,125,090 10,724,592 7,014,448 919,135 3,038,970 6,432,389  28,72),343 247,595,993 
Springfield, tl. “11942 1,100,000 52,936,382 3,000,090 5,651,967 6,289,175 433,478 3,410,813 6,935,337 21,437,575 231,452,872 
eat Southern Life. . . ; 1943 3,000,000 66,542,068 4,099,090 u 7,710,997 25,099 3,453,038 6,911,835 33,335,748 233,358,580 
Houston, Texas : 1942 3,000,000 61,627,633 4,000,090 u 7,123,533 23,894 3,333,549 7,021,593 23,333,181 27,933,287 
Guarantee Mutual Life... .. . Me, sts<é ; 32,785,258 a3,608,958 5,036,172 4,589,010 71,432 1,733,972 3,743,693 19,879,635 164,515,912 
Omaha, Neb. 1942... 29,707,015 3,241,870 1,755,684 4,136,923 63,838 1,989,233 3,689,949 12,383,631 151,554,787 
Gulf Life Insurance... .. _... [1943 500,000 16,861,703 2,107,402 2,161,142 7,599,742 96,556 1,295,318 5,123,938 84,183,328 216,913,589 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1942 500,000 13,413,411 2,002,485 1,450,392 5,995,109 91,705 1,035,191 4,107,885 63,553,919 172,823,812 
Home Life insurance. ... - DEEL «. cthscee 142,110,133 a5,882,862 37,915,284 14,981,846 599,015 7,219,098 12,774,111 44,231,122 493,839,425 
New York, N. T. 1942 F 130,872,288 5,274,476 23,525,361 13,897,581 838,365 7,893,076 13,992,645 49,031,581 471,335,302 
+ —— Standard Life Ins... 1943 4,000,000 128,246,325 12,000,000 15,596,911 15,078,923 361,118 6,305,910 11,622,958 54,013,115 502,533,941 
Greensboro, N. C. "$9942 4,000,000 115,016,016 10,000,000 10,335,540 13,629,870 341,310 6,170,894 11,483,530 43,134,795 479,339,637 
Liberty Life Insurance... _. 1943 500,000 17,253,535 1,850,708 3,959,530 5,9)3,393 11,823 1,494,321 3,832,488 56,459,179 291,877,924 
Greenville, S. C. 1942 500,000 14,490,224 1,465,514 1,787,434 5,183,978 8,318 1,233,037 3,651,759 53,635,257 189,923,937 
Lincoln National Life Ins... . 1943 3,500,000 216,736,646 15,468,281 61,458,007 29,971,142 1,268,238 13,487,123 27, 273,722 229,102,398 1,423,552,490 
Fort Wayne, Ind. “""")1942 —- 2,500,000 196,614,460 12,709,881 30,476,247 32,459,654 1,810,388 14,119,833 32,569,739 229,738,168 1,28),203,079 
Midland Mutual Life | 300,000 41,366,759 3,293,451 - 20,038,368 3,993,474 381,425 2,138,405 3,653,522 12,084,310 149,359,116 
Columbus, Ohio ety {ieae 300,000 38,326,634 3,040,725 14,974,068 3,734,402 43, 2,188,895 3,912,144 11,373,533 133,417,979 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins... .. a <aneens ‘ 64,424,623 4,090,719 13,642,382 7,087,692 623,618 3,633,218 6,721,533 52,357,985 232,593,71 
St. Paul, Minn. SY Seurecees 58,859,725 3,755,625 6,556,155 6,644,752 572,220 3,914,559 6,773,671 33,394,925  26),995,4 
Mutuai Benefit Life a a ae 880,091,237 39,086,150 272,255,318 68,697,467 2,048,885 59,411,448 82,922,078 149,094,698 2,235,359,131 
Newark, N. J. EES 834,552,067 35,288,469 203,258,676 64,934,396 1,559,951 50,010,454 81,219,791 110,108,593 2,135,933,573 
Mutual Trust Life _ ae 1943 = ......... 63,352,104 5,020,201 21,473,191 7,085,178 194,318 3,513,438 5,718,385 23,197,703 , 230,229 
Chi i. SE Stxcverens 57,536,711 4,384,454 15,524,479 6,378,939 155,730 3,162,331 6,172,927  2),383,631 295,617,511 
National Life Insurance Co..... Re 268,948,832 12,999,471 28,215,388 21,189,171 4,941,558 17,033,485 26,883,680 47,613,733 641,482,966 
Montpelier, Vt. os —Seietee 251,247,878 612,048,128 22,940,045 19,948,446 3,633,928 18,494,471 27,477,540 41,283,733 614,988,556 
Northern Life Insurance Co... 943 000 27,466,849 2,140,842 4,274,993 4,295,359 109,119 1,888,893 aaa 18,397,930 123,485,244 
Seattle, Wash. (Wo42 300,000 25,006,401, 1,788,617 3,092,101 4,019,050 68,584 1,953,185 023,449 20,375,728 117,583,184 
Mutual Life Ins. 1943 «ww... 1,637,443,394 _ 84,198,016 309,373,800 142,296,784 8,624,058 101,029,462 105.822 508 227,373,951 4,257,440,292 
Milwaukee, Wis, I eid . 1,525,724,943 ° 75,026,181 195,531,311 135,676,993 5,801,160 103,731,012 150,982,183 204,953,122 4,125,442,967 
National Life _}1943 —- 1,650,000 103,048,866 7,871,331 42,774,744 12,851,046 108,185 5,520,284 10,464,499 544,320,530 
Minn. 1942 1,650,000 93,777,557 7,147,995 34,047,883 - 11,801,649 91,342 5,964,565 11,173,761 43,349,541 498,544,076 
Ohio National _ Ins... {1943 828,580 67,126,228 3,440,060 13,414,029 6,496,467 524,248 3,512,406 6,866,240 22,511,051 244,041,812 
Cincinnati, O 1942 828,580 61,559,361 3,252,535 7,659,200 5,925,830 479,986 3,799,714 7,200,460 18,885,425 227,554,964 . 
‘ State tie tn Ins. Co, (1943 1,000,000 28,941,391 2,843,354 11,929,620 3,464,511 148,156 1,464,037 3,065,015 14,258,941 125,284,072 
11942 1,000,000 26,414,950 2,640,105 7,208,396 3,199,521 86,400 1,440,090 3,028,754 13,198,365 117,035,556 
OMe tme....... 790,540 752,604 2,963,348 5,842,659 7,385,311 540,667 3,017,567 6,455,772 30,326,510 24,536,062 
fl ez 1,000,000 agri 31 2,835,182 2,273,423 —_ 6,380,927 477,389 2,984,136 5,588,073 205,282,912 — 189,331,256 
Penn Mutual Life insur. JEL, tigi ot nat 896,963,356 Riese ttl po paw “ene ene pp tye pte py apene 4 
Phoenix Mutual Life ; 3 PRS 330,872,882 12,314,113 95,348,321 26,821,416 3,678,681 17,007,400 27,207,404 45,443,116 751,579,600 
q Hartford, Conn. 1942 ....... 306,829,132 10,427,039 71,168,885 25,359,905 3,631,463 17,557,204 28,725,648 49,098,156 731,069,809 
Reliance Life Ins. Co, .}1943 1,000,000 168,309,813 7,208,398 u 19,879,878 561,832 8,962,197 15,639,121 59,743,938 592,658,801 
Pittsburgh, 1942 1,000,000 153,583,219 5,699,399 u 18,503,039 525,578 8,983,837 15,898,112 53,237,931 558,089,280 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co. ./1943 600,000 14,244,120 1,435,744 u 4,615,263 29,913 2,365,665 3,685,871 40,769,071 292,228,919 
Roanoke, Va. 1942 500,000 12,425,619 1,118,832 u 4,224,796 18,255 2,130,556 3,555,922 40,941,265 269,029,943 
State F: INS» cia der 7,487 1,226,517 2,771,498 2,755,948 74,141 569,369 1,919,035 28,283,765 122,747,947 
B ——~ on as ile ieee 300,000 reer 244 oat soe 1,935,085 2,079,112 68,700 455,209 1,354,874 22,477,719 102,635,698 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of Amer. ./1943 2,000,000 27,752,505 3,230,904 8,000,000 4,940,577 7,316 1,009,947 3,546,608 27,997,997 181,845,096 
Bal ‘e, Md. 1942 2,000,000 24,971,628 3,164,793 4,740,000 4,443,158 7,281 1,028,872 3,553,691 26,910,915 168,461,773 
Sun Life Assur. Co................. 1943 2,000,000 1,105,936,259 36,087,457 129,675,920 99,662,081 12,483,701 74,057,496 120,793,683 21 030 9 3,173,417,487 
Montreal, ae 2,000,000 1,044,389,675 34,035,453 83,005,335 95,016,735 11,726,063 77,684,998 118,910,741 201,237,599 3,043,903, 108 
Union Central Life insur. 2,500,000 477,821,661 13,041,656 115,449,396 32,314,483 4,907,326 27,306,900 44,660,968 62,890,583 1,157,469,747 
ti, att 2,500,000 455,956,017 12,536,413 90,908,294 32,775,606 4,878,607 27,539,596 45,733,509 62,212,756 1,143,433,276 





b Includes $: '0) contingency fund. 
e Includes $3,004,948 reserve for security fluctuations and other contingencies in 1943 and $2,751,844 in 1942. 
d Includes accident and health department. 
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Ewing Galloway 





SOCIAL SECURITY 
IN CANADA 


A great deal of attention and interest was 


aroused by the Beveridge report and by the 


Delano plan; here is Canada’s Marsh plan. 


By E. NICHOLAS MULLER, JR. 


HILE the echo of the Bev- 
WY criaee and of our own 

Delano Plan has resounded 
in the free countries of the world, 
our neighbor has quietly set about 
to prepare its own plans for wel- 
fare and security in the post-war 
world. It is fitting that the Canad- 
ian plan should be given careful 
attention. For one reason, the very 
proximity of the country empha- 
sizes our interest in any social con- 
tribution of which she may be 
capable. It will be remembered how 
much interest was stirred in our 
country by the social security sys- 
tem of New Zealand, seven thou- 
sand miles away. How much more 
would a system of social insurance 
in Canada influence our political 
perspective and social thinking! 
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Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


For another reason, the, war 
achievement on the Canadian home 
front has been so impressive and 
almost entirely free from the usual 
bureaucratic interference and con- 
fusion that one is instinctively led 
to think that a country so capable 
in the organization and exploita- 
tion of its resources in war time, 
will probably have something very 
worthwhile to offer in the trying 
post-war period that lies ahead. 


Close Kinship 


Finally, the character of the 
country is similar to that of our 
own. With Canada’s system of 
states; with her economic division 
between industry and agriculture; 
with the wide variations in clim- 
atic and, therefore, in living con- 


ditions, her political, social, and 
economic pattern is close to our 
own whereas that of Great Britain 
is entirely different on all three 
counts. That is one reason why it 
is so difficult to apply the Beveridge 
Plan to our American conditions. 
But that should not be the case 
with a Canadian social security 
plan. 

On March 8, 1943, the Canadian 
House of Commons appointed a 
special committee representing all 
parties, to examine and report on 
a national.plan of social insurance 
which would constitute a charter 
of social security for the whole of 
Canada. The plan consists of three 
parts. The first is a general report 
on social security, which was pre- 
pared for the Prime Minister’s Ad- 
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visory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion by Dr. L. C. Marsh, former 
assistant to Sir William Beveridge. 
It contains a number of considera- 
tions and principles that should be 
taken into account in designing a 
comprehensive social security sys- 
tem. The second part is a report 
on national health insurance, which 
wil! be discussed later on. The last 
is the draft of a national fitness 
bill for the promotion of physical 
education and sports. The brief 
outline of the Marsh plan, which 
follows, was taken from the Inter- 
national Labour Review. 

The contingencies to be covered 
are those that every family of low 
or moderate income fears, for typi- 
cally the amount of protection they 
can finance through savings, budget 
allotments and other devices is too 
small. They comprise loss of in- 
come due to unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, old age and pre- 
mature death; also extra expendi- 
ture such as medical and funeral 
costs; finally, inability to meet the 
cost of child maintenance. 

The subsistence basis is esti- 
mated at $10.30 a week for two 
adults and $3.40 for each child, 
making it $17.10 for a family of 
four. It appears that in 1941 about 
one-third of urban families and 
one-half of rural families were re- 
ceiving less than this average in- 
come. 


Fighting Unemployment 


To fight unemployment effective- 
ly, a vast program of public invest- 
ment and development is required. 
Moreover, a system of facilities 
must help to equip people to find 
work, ‘or, if none is available, to 
teach them new skills. 

Provision must be made for tem- 
porary and permanent disability. 
The same is required for old age, 
children’s allowances, married wo- 
men, widows and orphans, funeral 
expenses. Briefly, a comprehensive 
system of social security would 
consist of six divisions: 

1.) public works -and training 
program to be administered by the 
Dominion with Provincial coopera- 
tion; 

2.) children’s allowances, under 
Dominion administration; 

3.) health insurance, providing 
medical care for all; 

4.) disability, old age, widows 
and orphans pensions, also under 
Dominion administration; 

5.) unemployment and sickness 
insurance, compulsory for all in- 
dustrial and urban wage earners, 
admin. by the Dominion; 


6.) workmen’s compensation. 

The Marsh plan resembles very 
much the Beveridge plan, although 
the conditions of Canada, as 
pointed out before, are nowhere 
like those of Great Britain. In 
some cases it goes beyond the rec- 
ommendations of Sir William, for 
instance, in advocating a broad 
program of public works, an item 
which forms an important part in 
the Delano report. In other cases, 
it stays well behind the Beveridge 
plan, for instance, in failing to 
itemize the estimated cost of the 
plan or to give any estimate at all. 


The Marsh Plan 


The Marsh plan emphasizes the 
role which the Dominion Govern- 
ment must play; it favors a strong 
federal hand. This is in line with 
both the Beveridge and the Delano 
plans. But, as will be seen, it dif- 
fers from the health insurance plan 
which was designed by industry, 
labor, the farmer and other groups, 
an advantage not shared by the 
Marsh committee. Also in line 
with Beveridge and Delano, the 
Marsh plan pays no attention to 
the grave economic problems in- 
volved, to the effect of heavy taxa- 
tion upon private investment activ- 
ity, upon employment, upon wage 
rates, and other factors. 

The Canadian Government has 
placed before Parliament a national 
health bill. In fact, there are two 
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bills, one to be taken up by Parlia- 
ment, the other by the Provincial 


legislatures. One of the most im- 
portant features seems to us the 
provision which charges the Prov- 
inces to carry out the Plan while 
the Federal Government would act 
merely as supervisor. Students of 
social security are well aware of 
the fine record that has been estab- 
lished over a period of more than 
fifty years in Switzerland, Sweden 
and other Scandinavian countries 
where the principle has been that 
which is now proposed in Canada, 
namely, a federal law, but a local 
administration. The principle has 
been sound in avoiding the estab- 
lishment of a vast federal bureau- 
cracy with all its inherent faults 
and weaknesses. 

Insured medical care is to be 
available to all, and the cost is to 
be shared by the beneficiaries, the 
employers, and the Provincial and 
National Governments. The plan 
covers the entire field of preventive 
and curative medicine as well as 
hospital care, dental care, and the 
supply of medicines and appliances. 
Grants are to be given to the Prov- 
inces which set up specified preven- 
tive and curative services. 

The present per capita expendi- 
ture for medical care in Canada is 
$26 a year, about the same as in 
our own country. And this is the 
contribution which every insured 

(Continued on page 40) 











DEALING WITH POST-WAR PROBLEMS NOW 


ISCUSSING the broader aspects of Social Security, in its 
February issue the Monetary Times said: “Parliament prop- 
erly will be addressing itself to these prospective conditions and 


planning measures of readjustment. 


Industry may be able to 


stand the lapse and in fact might have reasonable claims for 


compensation in respect to it. 


But long unemployment will 


hardly be accepted anew, as if it were natural and inevitable. 
The government and parliament will have noticed the sedulous 
agitation with this line of argument by groups endeavoring to 
hold capitalism solely responsible for past periods of depression 
and seeking to offer their patent panaceas as a remedy against 


recurrence. 
wise to head it off. 


Their influence may be exaggerated but it seems 


“In the picture at Ottawa this session are various aspects of 
social security and rehabilitation. Canadian business will have 
to pay a more than generous part of the cost, therefore they 
should be interested. Health insurance, family allowances, codes 
for labor and the governing of industrial relations, “streamlining” 
of pensions, setting up of a separate department of reconstruc- 
tion and civil reestablishment and jobs and plans for filling the 
enormous shortage of housing are among the things underway, 
in one form or another. However acute the stage of the war may 
be now—and the great task cannot be minimized—postwar prob- 
lems need to be dealt with and discussed with appropriate rec- 


ognition of their importance.” 
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CONTROL IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


eral times in this series of articles, and certain of 

its more important aspects have been considered 
from various points of view. In connection with dis- 
cussion of the role of management in striving for 
optimal size, a brief analysis of controlling was pre- 
sented and it was pointed out that this function ex- 
presses itself through the processes of supervision, 
measurement of performance and maintenance of 
standards. Moreover, when explaining the vital rela- 
tion of administration to policy determination, the 
influence upon control exercised by the human equation 
as it enters into composition of the administrative 
group, was briefly delineated. 

During recent years, control, in the broadest conno- 
tation of the term, has become the chief objective and 
the most anxious concern of management. The present 
generation of business executives has witnessed the 
transformation of control from a problem of relatively 
moderate dimensions to one of almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. It is more than likely that for an indefinite 
period of time efforts to achieve and maintain enduring 
control will be dominated quite as much by the need for 
safeguarding the business as by the urge for realiza- 
tion of profitable operating results. 


ES problem of control has been touched upon sev- 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Instruments 
Essential to 
Control 


Article number seven of aseries 

on various phases of manage- 

ment as it applies to life 

insurance: Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


The grave uncertainties in the face of which man- 
agement must continue to perform its responsibilities 
strongly suggest the wisdom of establishing the sound- 
est possible foundation for successful exercise of the 
function of control. To achieve progress in that direc- 
tion is a task of growing magnitude, pervaded by a 
variety of economic, engineering and phychological 
considerations whose varied implications must be 
thoroughly understood and mastered. 

As has previously been pointed out, economic forces, 
which are external in character and therefore belong 
in the category of the uncontrollable, in the long run 
compel adjustment to their impacts. Accordingly, they 
necessitate the development of a type of internal con- 
trol whose effectiveness will be in proportion to the 
skill of management in appraising current economic 
trends and planning its affairs so as to afford reason- 
able assurance that needed adjustments can be ade- 
quately, promptly and easily effected. 

The engineering considerations which enter into the 
problem of control comprise, in a broad sense, the en- 
tire body of principles, policies and techniques that 
management finds it essential to apply to its internal 
conditions and operations in order to endow the enter- 
prise with the sinews of growth and success. 

With respect to the psychological aspects of control, 
it may be said that they are among the most important 
with which management is called upon to deal. Be- 
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cause they reflect all the many and varied attributes 
of human capacity, they are by their very nature 
elusive and, therefore, extremely difficult to mold into 
a composite institutional attitude which will consti- 
tute a powerful motivating force for purposes of 
control. 

It is the intent of these observations to provide a 
perspective of the ramifications of control and a frame 
of reference in terms of which the specific instruments 
of control selected for treatment in this article may 
be oriented. These confine themselves to what may be 
interpreted for present purposes as engineering con- 
siderations ; they are five in number, namely, standards, 
budgetary procedure, standards costs, determination of 
break-even point, and forecasting. The psychological 
aspects of control will be discussed in the next suc- 
ceeding article, dealing with human capacity and 
accomplishment. As for the impacts of economic 
forces, it is contemplated to include illustrative statis- 
tical material pertaining to the life insurance field in 
a publication to be made available for distribution after 
the conclusion of this series. 

Standards represent a well-nigh universal concept 
to which no mystery attaches. Standards apply to 
every department of human endeavor; in industry, 
they are so widely used that they are found intimately 
associated with every phase of product, procedure and 
equipment, as well as of cost, result and forecast. 
Standards exhibit various degrees of development. 
They are usually most highly organized in enterprises 
of dynamic character whose activities are performed 
under conditions subject to rapid change. Often, how- 
ever, standards come best to fruition where conditions 
of stability and a deliberate tempo of performance pre- 
vail; these are bound to exercise a constructive influ- 
ence over the evolution and growth of standards. 

What is a standard? As applied to industry, it is, 
briefly speaking, a quantitative or qualitative criterion 
established as the result of scientific investigation, for 
measuring performance, setting goals, testing prod- 
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ucts, operating machinery, purchasing raw materials; 
etc., and maintaining essential control. It is defined 
by Robinson in his Fundamentals of Business Organi- 
zation, as “a method or means which has been decided 
on as the best that can be devised for accomplishing a 
certain task under existing conditions, and established 
as the model to which subsequent performance of that 
task must conform.” 

A standard is by no means rigid or unchangeable, 
enor does it convey any connotation of perfection. It is, 
for the time being, an acceptable criterion of values; 
but, since improvement is a constant process, every 
standard is bound sooner or later to be replaced by a 
better one. This statement is predicated upon the 
assumption that management is alert to the necessity 
of examining periodically all standards employed by it 
to determine whether they remain valid or are subject 


’ to revision because of changes in underlying condi- 


tions. Many business institutions characterized by 
good management otherwise are guilty of sins of omis- 
sion in this regard. In consequence, they remain un- 
aware that various standards through which they seek 
to control performance are no longer fully applicable. 

When the problem of control is examined in funda- 
mental terms, it soon becomes apparent that it is in- 
timately affected by the type of thinking with respect 
to standards employed by the various executives whose 
viewpoints enter into composition of the control exer- 
cised. Where specialization is pushed to extremes, as 
is necessarily the case with larger corporations, one is 
bound to find associated with each function a phi- 
losophy dominated almost wholly by considerations 
deriving from specialized experience. The treasurer 
thinks in terms of financial operating ratios; the pro- 
duction executive adheres to a variety of manufactur- 
ing standards, and the sales manager bounds his 
horizon with quotas and sales forecasts. It is only 
when there exists a co-ordinating influence such as is 
normally exercised by higher executives that func- 
tional standards are merged into a larger picture, rep- 





RANGE OF NET COST RATIOS ACHIEVED BY 
TWENTY REPRESENTATIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DURING THE PERIOD 1911-1940, INCLUSIVE 











Class No. of Characterization 
Intervals Cases of Accomplishment 
| 80.00 to 84.99 26 Outstanding 
| §85.00to 89.99 74 Distinguished 
90.00 to 94.99 144 Su 
95.00 to 99.99 181 Adequate 
100.00 to 104.99 87 Deficient 
| 105.00 to 109.99 44 Inadequate 
C.F. 556 














Class No. of Characterization 
Intervals Cases of Accomplishment 
C.F. 556 
110.00 to 114.99 10 Retrogressive 
115.00 to 119.99 12 4 
120.00 to 124.99 12 " 
125.00 to 129.99 3 * 
130.00 to 134.99 2 . 
135.00 and over 2 = 
Non-classifiable 3 
Total 600 
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resenting the sum total of accom- 
plishment to be controlled, and that 
specialized standards are properly 
supplemented by general standards. 

As a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of effective control, it is es- 
sential that standards be regarded 
as instruments, or facilitating de- 
vicés, whose successful employment 
will promote regular attainment of 
the master-objective set. Unless 
complete faith may be placed in 
their validity, it cannot be expected 
that operating results commensu- 
rate with the goals determined will 
be accomplished. Of even more im- 
portance is it that functional ex- 
ecutives. will wholeheartedly, and 
with thorough understanding, con- 
tribute to the creation of conditions 
of sound control by constantly re- 
lating their individual areas of ef- 
fort to one another and to the 
whole. The value of all contribu- 
tions to control depends, in the last 
analysis, upon the availability of 
correct standards and upon recog- 
nition of their dynamic character. 


Standards 


In the life insurance field, stand- 
ards enter into practically every 
phase of the operations undertaken. 
Mortality tables, risk classifications, 
interest rate assumptions, policy 
provisions and benefits, premium 
and commission rates, acquisition 
costs, surrender charges, etc., all 
represent, in one form or other, the 
application of standards for pur- 
poses of control. When we leave the 
technical aspects of the business, 
however, and consider the task of 
management as a whole, it is diffi- 
cult to identify any general stand- 
ards used as instruments of control. 
True, each individual institution is 
keenly aware of certain limits with- 
in which it must operate if the 
paramount requirement of safety is 
to be met, and it does not lack 
danger signals indicating when 
these limits are transcended. But 
control, in the comprehensive mean- 
ing of the term here employed, calls 
for something in the form of 
broadly inclusive standards beyond 
what has hitherto been developed by 
life insurance management. 

As one example of such stand- 
ards, the net cost ratio described in 
the article* dealing with the mea- 
surement of accomplishment. may 
be cited. It will be recalled that 
this ratio was proposed for utiliza- 
tion as an index of relative good- 
ness of accomplishment. Subject to 
later statistical demonstration of 
its value for this purpose, it may be 
employed for the setting of a stand- 
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ard which, within limits, will ad- 
mit of progressive elevation in har- 
mony with improvement of operat- 
ing results. 

Analysis of the affairs of many 
life insurance companies for long 
periods of time, made with the aid 
of the net cost ratio formula, re- 
veals that operating results differ 
widely among the companies, but 
that the long-time trend of the in- 
dividual institution shows a rather 
consistent behavior, relatively free 
from material fluctuations. The 
ratio for any given point in time 
reflects the level of performance 
achieved during the period covered 
by the data entering into its con- 
struction; by comparison’ with 
ratios for earlier periods, it pro- 
vides a basis for judging whether 
improved operating results have 
been accomplished. 


Performance 


On whatever level of performance 
a company may find itself, pursuit 
of the master-objective of per- 
sistent low net cost to the policy- 
holder will naturally act as a regu- 
lar spur to greater achievement. A 
projected net cost ratio, expressing 
as it does in quantitative terms any 
goal it is desired to reach, becomes 
the standard in harmony with 
which all factors contributing to its 
attainment may be definitely ex- 
pressed. Granted that the interac- 
tion of these factors is often diffi- 
cult to delineate and that their 
reciprocal influences do not yield 
readily to analysis, a sound basis 
for exercise of the control function 
may nevertheless be developed 
through the utilization of the net 
cost ratio as a comprehensive stand- 
ard. 

It will serve to orient the reader 
with respect to the range of past 
performance of a selected group of 
20 representative life insurance 
companies, if he is informed that 
during the period from 1911 to 
1940, inclusive, the most favor- 
able net cost ratio achieved by any 
of them was as low as 80.13, and 
the least favorable as high as 
141.60. The modal value, i.e., that 
to which the largest number (181) 
among the total of 600 ratios ad- 
hered, fell within the range of 
95.00 to 99.99. The table on page 
nine presents the actual distribu- 
tion of ratios, according to suitable 
class intervals, and also sets forth 
appropriate characterizations of 
corresponding managerial accom- 
plishment in terms of the master- 
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objective of persistent low net cost 
to the policyholder. 

Wherever a company may find 
itself classified by reason of its net 
cost ratio, it may well set as a 
standard for future accomplish- 
ment the next lower range, as 
shown in the table. It should, how- 
ever, be emphasized that the task 
of reducing the net cost ratio be- 
comes increasingly difficult as the 
lower ranges are approached. In- 
deed, at the level of 80.00 it consti- 
tues an apparently insuperable task, 
for even the most successful com- 
panies in the group studied have 
not, at any time during the period 
under examination, succeeded in at- 
taining a net cost ratio below that 
figure. This, then, may be regarded 
as a well-nigh absolute general 
standard in relation to which all 
efforts directed toward maintenance 
of effective control should be de- 
signed and adjusted. 


Attention! 


A word of caution concerning in- 
terpretation of the characteriza- 
tions of managerial accomplish- 
ment shown in the table on page 
nine may not be amiss. These are 
not intended to apply to operating 
results disclosed in any one year, 
but rather to designate trends that 
are found to continue over a longer 
period of time. The nature of the 
life insurance business is such that 
despite the well-known stability of 
its operations, fluctuations which 
cannot be immediately corrrected 
are bound at times to occur. Pro- 
vided it is counteracted in due sea- 
son, a temporarily poor showing 
should not, therefore, be used as a 
basis for adverse criticism. On the 
other hand, a highly favorable net 
cost ratio in any year may occasion- 
ally be attributable to the operation 
of factors representing only a tem- 
porary reversal of established 
trends; it should, therefore, be cor- 
respondingly discounted, and full 
weight should be accorded it only 
when it persists over a _ longer 
period. 


Control Through Budgetary Procedure 


It. is a natural and logical ex- 
tension of the foregoing discussion 
of standards, to consider next that 
vitally important instrument of con- 
trol known as budgetary procedure. 
While the success of this procedure 
depends to a large extent upon the 
availability and utilization of valid 
standards, its chief significance for 
control purposes derives from cer- 
tain qualitative considerations 
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which are of fundamental conse- 
quence to management in general. 

The fact that budgetary pro- 
cedure is in effect in a business 
institution supplies merely prima 
facie evidence of an intent on the 
part of management to avail itself 
of one of the recognized instru- 
ments of control. It does not give 
assurance that the underlying phi- 
losophy has permeated the thinking 
of management to an extent justi- 
fying the conclusion that an effec- 
tive union between theory and 
practice has been brought about. 

These observations lead to state- 
ment of the belief that the intro- 
duction of effective budgetary pro- 
cedure begins with appreciation of 
the wisdom of inculcating in the 
minds of all members of the man- 
agerial group a clear understand- 
ing of the values it is designed to 
capitalize. The essential difference 
between the conventional type of 
management and that which offers 
the most promising means of coping 
with the grave uncertainties of the 
future, lies in cultivation of the 
forward look and in making man- 
agement durably proof against the 
“shock of surprise.” 

It is no longer sufficient to fore- 
cast income and expenditures, to 
compare actual with expected re- 
sults, even to make periodic revi- 
sions of the forecasts, these steps 
too often reveal merely mechanis- 
tic concepts of budgetary procedure 
and, therefore, result in the crea- 
tion of profound misunderstandings 
of its form and substance. The po- 
tential values inherent in budgetary 
procedure may be realized only if 
true budget-mindedness pervades 
the organization as a whole and 
thus makes possible the utilization 
of a budget as a means of co- 
ordinating and controlling all ac- 
tivities, with the well-defined pur- 
pose of attaining a sound, prede- 
termined objective. 


What is the Answer? 


What does budget - mindedness 
imply? The answer to this query 
may perhaps be most clearly 
brought out through a negative ap- 
proach. When an executive adopts 
the attitude that his business is 
“different” and cannot be budgeted 
because of the many changes that 
are constantly occurring, he gives 
evidence of thinking remote from 
the realities. However sincerely he 
may cling to this belief, it flies in 
the face of facts to such an extent 
that one can only characterize him 
as belonging to the class of those 


who “know not and know not that 
they know not.” 

Again, when examination dis- 
closes that, in a business institu- 
tion which prides itself upon main- 
taining budgetary procedure, the 
existing practices concern them- 
selves chiefly with attempts to keep 
expenses within what are regarded 
as reasonable proportions, one is 
justified in diagnosing the condi- 
tion as complete lack of awareness 
of the essence of budgetary pro- 
cedure. The same conclusion is 
warranted when a comprehensive 
scheme of budgetary procedure is 
discovered to apply rigidly to a 
fiscal year, with the ironclad un- 
derstanding that no changes in the 
budget will be permitted. 


Another Viewpoint 


On the affirmative side, much 
may be advanced in response to the 
query. Budget-mindedness implies 
a sound perspective with regard to 
both technique and philosophy, and 
2 wholly sympathetic and under- 
standing view of the manner in 
which they may be utilized to serve 
the purposes of effective control. 
With respect to technique, the case 
may be summarized, without sup- 
porting comment, in the statement 
that the desirable perspective 
should embrace acceptance of the 
importance of the following seven 
elements entering into the opera- 
tion of every construction plan of 
budgetary procedure: (1) defini- 
tion of objectives; (2) program of 
accomplishment; (3) units of meas- 
urement; (4) standards of per- 
formance; (5) records of accom- 
plishment; (6) analysis of results; 
(7) revision of objectives when 
required. 

The philosophic aspects of budet- 
ary procedure are less readily 
circumscribed. They are the dis- 
tilled products of experience, either 
personally or vicariously acquired, 
leading to acceptance by each ex- 
ecutive of the value of cultivating 
viewpoints, practices and objectives 
such as the following: 

1. Interpretation of personal du- 
ties and responsibilities in 
terms of future development; 

2. Understanding of the relation 
of such duties and responsi- 
bilities to those performed by 
all other executives ; 

8. Planning of activities in ad- 
vance of performance; 

4. Acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility for attainment of 
results personally set up as 
goals susceptible of accom- 
plishment; 


5. Visualization of the need for 
constant adjustment to the 
dynamic aspects of business 
operation; 

6. Recognition of the fact that 
budgetary procedure can never 
be a substitute for executive 
ability; 

7. Appreciation of the incentive 
values that derive from defini- 
tion of objectives and diligent 
application to the task of real- 
izing them; 

8. Perception of the intimate re- 
lation between budgetary pro- 
cedure and planning for at- 
tainment and perpetuation of 
optimal conditions. 

While all these facts are essen- 
tials of a philosophic perspective 
of budgetary procedure, we may 
single out the last item for brief 
emphasis. This is fitting because 
considerations pertaining to the 
optimum are in the front rank of 
importance with respect to the 
major theme of this series of ar- 
ticles. What is budgetary pro- 
cedure if, in essence, it is not a 
technique for determining, achiev- 
ing and maintainng an optimum in 
the individual enterprise to whose 
affairs it is applied? The relation 
between budgetary procedure and 
the optimum is immediate and in- 
timate. For that reason, much 
weight should be accorded it as a 
philosophy which should pervade 
individual and group thinking, im- 
posing qualities of restraint and 
conservatism on the shaping and 
appraisal of progress. It is through 
planning, organizing, co-ordinating 
and controlling, the substance of 
management, that the approach to 
achievement of the optimum is 
fashioned; budgetary procedure 
provides the most effective instru- 
ment not only for carrying out the 
fourth and culminating of these 
functions, but also for successful 
exercise of the three others. 

Consideration should now be 
given to the possibilities of appli- 
cation of budgetary procedure to 
the life insurance field. Until with- 
in comparatively recent years, the 
belief has been rather widely en- 
tertained that this field does not 
lend itself readily to such applica- 
tion. In contrast with this view, it 
appears reasonable to hold that the 
affairs of a life insurance company 
are susceptible of control through 
budgetary procedure even more ef- 
fectively than industry and other 
fields of endeavor. Whatever diffi- 
culties may confront the life in- 
surance field, they certainly do not 
include such perplexing problems 
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as price changes, product develop- 
ment, style vagaries, inventory 
variations, credit risks, deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, and the like. 
The fabric of life insurance rests 
upon mathematical foundations 
which confer strength and stability 
upon the enterprise. Many well- 
defined and thoroughly understood 
relationships exist to which quanti- 
tative expression in the form of op- 
erating ratios may readily be 
given. Hence, every facility for 
the introduction of budgetary pro- 
cedure would seem to be available. 

Perhaps the major reason under- 
lying the failure of life insurance 
companies to exercise control 
through budgetary procedure to a 
greater extent than has been the 
case is the absence of an adequate 
accounting basis upon which to 
construct a thoroughly compre- 
hensive plan. In the past few 
years, much good work has been 
done by actuarial and accounting 
officers of various companies, in co- 
operation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
and other bodies, in revising the 
Convention Statement and develop- 
ing an improved form of Gain and 
Loss Exhibit. Moreover, the the- 
ory of budgeting is seemingly well 
understood by the life insurance 
fraternity in general, and a few 
companies have taken the leader- 
ship in successfully applying sound 
plans of budgetary procedure to 
their affairs. For the most part, 
however, experiments with such 
plans have not progressed much be- 
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yond the stage of maintaining more 
or less effective schemes of expense 
control which leave the income side 
of the picture relatively untouched. 

Since there is little expectation 


under existing circumstances that 
the rate of progress of life insur- 
ance companies in this direction 
will be accelerated in the next few 
years, it would seem advisable to 
supplement current efforts by de- 
vising new approaches to solution 
of the problem. As one such ap- 
proach, the net cost ratio previ- 
ously referred to offers possibili- 
ties which are worthy of careful 
consideration. This ratio, when 
projected into the future, serves as 
a comprehensive standard of ac- 
complishment and, therefore, es- 
tablishes the goal in whose attain- 
ment budgetary procedure may be 
enlisted. 

All subsidiary operating ratios 
relating to the various items of in- 
come and expense, when similarly 
projected, serve as supporting stan- 
dards and define the limits within 
which operating performance must 
be confined if the master-objective, 
as expressed in the net cost ratio, 
is to be brought within the realm 
of realization. To proceed along 
sound statistical lines in determin- 
ing supporting standards, it is, of 
course, necessary to have available 
the results of analyses of past 

(Continued on page 45) 








his life. 





Seabees Send Lass 
to College 


It is reliably reported that Seabees on a South Pacific 
base recently passed the hat and collected enough fold- 
ing money to make possible the college education plans 
cherished for his daughter by a buddy who had lost 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a more 
dependable group of Americans than the Seabees. They 
“Can Do”—and how!—but they cannot be expected to 
pay for the college educations of America’s youth. Help- 
ing to do that, Mr. Underwriter, is your privilege. 
extensively are you exercising it? 
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Death Claims Paid 


on Servicemen 


Total death claims of approxi- 
mately $65,000,000 were paid in 
1943 by American life insurance 
companies on members of the 
Armed forces civilian policies. This 
sum represents 6.5 per cent of the 
total death payments of $1,000,- 
000,000 made in 1943 and nearly 
three per cent of total payments to 
policyholders of  $2,400,000,000. 
War claims paid during 1943 of 73 
life insurance companies tabulated 
totaled $9,739,665 and compares 
with $4,395,303, paid in 1942, for 
an increase of $5,344,362 or 122 per 
cent. It is estimated that at least 
80 per cent of the claims paid were 
as a result of actual combat, and 
the balance due to accident among 
military and naval personnel in 
training over areas not in war 
zones and in accident or disease not 
directly due to the war. 

Despite the large increase in 
payments in death claims to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, the effect 
on the mortality experience of the 
average company was not signifi- 
cant and was largely offset by the 
relatively small number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents brought 
about by the limitations on automo- 
bile driving. 


Mutual Life Compares 


Years Century Apart 


During the past month the 
Mutual Life of New York observed 
its 10lst Anniversary. The com- 
pany began writing business on 
February Ist, 1843, and was the 
first insurance company in America 
to offer mutual life insurance to 
the general public. 

At the end of its first year of 
operation The Mutual Life had 
issued 462 policies for a total of 
$1,611,718, of which “226 were for 
life, 176 for seven years, 3 for five 
years, 9 for three years, 8 for two 
years, 36 for one year, 2 for six 
months, 1 for four months and 1 
for three months.” The company’s 
assets were $32,311. 

In his report of February Ist, 
1844, President Morris Robinson 
wrote: “I believe the number of 
lives insured during the year ex- 
ceeds that of any company on rec- 
ord, though it cannot be accurately 
ascertained, as the European com- 
panies in their reports state the 
number of lives during a term of 
years.” 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


American Home Life Ins., Topeka, Kan....... 


American Standard Life Ins., Washington, D. C............... 


Amicable Life Insur. Co., Waco, Texas....... 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md. . 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa.... 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.. .. . 
Bankers National Life Ins., Montclair, N. J.... 
Business Men’s Assur. Co., Kansas City, Mo... 


California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Calif............. 


Columbus Mutual Life Ins., Columbus, Ohio. . 


Connecticut General Life Ins., Hartford, Conn........... 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins., Hartford, Conn 


Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del.. ‘ 
Dominion Life Assurance, Waterloo, Ont... ... 


Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, lowa.............. 


Eureka-Maryland Assur., Baltimore, Md... .. . 


Farmers Union Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, lowa.............. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co., Phila., Pa... ... 
Fidelity Union Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas... . 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Ill... . 


George Washington Life Ins., Charleston, W. Va.............. 


Girard Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa... . 


Government Personnel Mut. Life, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. . 


Great American Life Ins., Hutchinson, Kan... . 
Great Northwest Life Ins., Spokane, Wash... . 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, Neb...... 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Amer., New York, N. Y....... 
Guardian Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Wow) re 
Home Security Life Ins. Co., Durham, N. C.. . 





Home State Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla... 


Jefferson Standard Life Ins., Greensboro, N. C 
Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jackson, Miss... . . 
Lincoln Liberty Life Ins., Lincoln, Neb... .... . 
Lincoln National Life Ins., Fort Wayne, Ind.. . 
Lutheran Mutual Life Ins., Waverly, lowa.. .. 
Midland Mutual Life Ins., Columbus, Ohio. . . 


Midwest Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.................... 


Minnesota Mutual Life Ins., St. Paul, Minn. . . 
Mutual Trust Life Ins., Chicago, Ill........... 


National Fidelity Life Ins., Kansas City, Mo.. 


National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt.. . 
National Old Line Insur., Little Rock, Ark.... . 
North American Life Ins., Chicago, Ill....... . . 
Northern Life Insurance, Seattle, Wash....... 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. . . 


Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn............... 


Ohio National Life Ins., Cincinnati, Ohio. ..... 


Ohio State Life Ins., Columbus, Ohio........................ 


Pan-American Life Ins., New Orleans, La..... 
Penn Mutual Life Ins., Philadelphia, Pa...... . 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins., Hartford, Conn... .. 
Peoples Life Insur. Co., Frankfort, Ind........ 
Pioneer National Life Ins., Topeka, Kan... ... 
Policyholders National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D.. 
Provident Life Insurance, Bismarck, N. D..... 
Rockford Life Insurance, Rockford, Ill........ 
Seaboard Life Insurance, Houston, Texas..... 
Security Life & Accident Co., Denver, Colo... . 


Security Life & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C.............. 


Security Mutual Life Ins., Lincoin, Neb....... 
Shenandoah Life Insur. Co., Roanoke, Va.... . 


Standard Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Pittsburgh, Pa............... 


Standard Life Insurance, Indianapolis, Ind... . 
State Mutual Life Assur., Worcester, Mass... . 


Texas State Life Ins., Dallas, Texas.......... 
Union Central Life Insur. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Fidelity Life Ins., Dallas, Texas... .... 
United Life & Accident Ins., Concord, N. H.... 


Western Reserve Life Ins., Austin, Texas... . . 
Wisconsin Life Insurance, Madison, Wis..... . 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis...... . 


Teme Fe Gomes... ... 5... 655.505..64 


u Unavailable 





1943 1942 
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6,000 1,000 
88,328 24,602 
45,967 u 
305,446 94,147 
28 ,028 43,799 
14,675 13,032 
33,813 4,946 
151,798 114,842 
110,202 16,500 
221,845 141,196 
571,422 ,860 
17,360 61,641 
71,529 39,741 
173,871 78 ,609 
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14,037 u 
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4,738 768 
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31,909 6,000 
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89,120 28 ,636 
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28,945 17,250 
1,279,040 505,686 
203 ,880 57,190 
65,689 33,157 
38,909 11,340 
63,245 62,008 
857,659 393,470 
296,343 77,870 
20,237 3,000 
1,000 1,000 
7,567 12,629 
25,022 5,738 
wim 
69,626 19,648 
41,627 11,500 
32,406 3,500 
9,500 4,000 
151,404 u 
2,000 1,500 
4,552 2 
203 ,532 45,500 
1,260,542 842,420 
62,560 31,404 
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31,400 15,650 
7,989 992 
6,000 500 
4,000 19,361 
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$9,739,665 $4,395,303 
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SELLING AT ADVANCED AGES 


Second in a Series of Articles Call- 
ing Attention to the Influence of 
Age Factors in Selling Insurance 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


N Part One of The Spectator’s new series on sell- 
ing-by-age-groups, we pointed out—to your satis- 
faction, we hope—that if you want to sell larger 

amounts, sell to the older men. In that first instal- 
ment, we showed—based on the somewhat limited data 
available—that in the respective studies recounted, 
the average size policy increased directly with age; 
that there is better persistency on policies taken at 
older ages; and that men 34-50 buy larger policies 
than the 20-34 group. 

We hold no brief for selling at older ages to the 
virtual exclusion of younger prospects. As we will 
emphasize in a succeeding article, if you want to sell 
more policies, approach the younger group (if you 
can find them at home today, that is). For certainly 
there are many instances where the latter procedure 
(normally) is advisable: The young agent usually 
will do best in selling to other young men like him- 
self; a large number of individual sales, occurring 
with some frequency, will do much to bolster his 
morale; a wide distribution will help hedge his re- 
newals, distribute his eggs in several baskets, and 
at the same time give him a wider spread of risk. 


Increased Importance of Prospecting 


But we’re concerned right now with the agent, 
general agent, manager and company who today want 
bigger policies; who are looking for bigger commis- 
sions per sale, improved persistency, reduced over- 
head costs. Thus we direct your attention to selling 
at ages from 35 up, deliberately concentrating—for a 
white, at least—on prospects who have not only the 
health to pass and the money to pay, but who have 
reached the age of at least three-and-one-half score 
years and all that that implies in past experience, 
both good and bad; formulated habits of thrift, or 
lack of same; family responsibilities; “accustomance” 
to luxuries, amount*6f accumulated property* and out- 
look on the years ahead. 


t 
? 


Points of Difference to Be Observed 


Some agents at the present time aré) “drifting” 
into the procedure of selling at the older ages by 
force of circumstances; others, cognizant of certain 
advantages to be gained from selling to this group, 
are more deliberately focusing their prospecting and 
selling activities in that direction. 

As one man expresses it: “Every man who has a 
family is no longer a prospect for me. He must not 
only have the money to make the first payment on the 
policy but some assurance that he will not be in the 
army within a few months on a decreased income.” 

Another says: “I am now spending more time on 
prospecting and my prospects are much more care- 
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fully selected than in previous years. The men I have 
been selling most successfully are those who are 40 
or 50 years old. Generally speaking, they must have 
incomes of $5000 a year and usually average much 
better than this figure. Because prospects are not as 
plentiful as formerly. I am more interested in selling 
volume and quality of business than mere number of 
cases.” 
Answering the “‘Age”’ Objection 


Sooner or later, in selling to older men, you'll run 
into the objection, “I’m too old for insurance.” One 
fairly simple way to handle this is to point out to the 
prospect that, based on the expectancy of life, the 
premium at any given age is the mathematical 
equivalent of that at any other age: The lad of 20 
will pay less for a long time, the man of 50 will pay 
more, but for a shorter period. 

Hugh S. Bell, C.L.U., writing in the Equiowa, 
handles the objection this way, when the prospect 
springs that one about being “too old for insurance”: 

“Mr. Prospect, offhand, this might seem true and 
yet let me show you something (Get out your paper 
and pencil). If you had bought a 30 payment life 
policy when you were 30, to be paid up at. age 60, 
it would be swell, wouldn’t it? (The answer is yes.) 

Well, you would have paid 30 premiums of 
$26.53 each, or a total of $795.90. If you had bought 
a 20 payment life at age 40, it would stiil be paid 
up at age 60, wouldn’t it? In this case, you would 
have paid in 20 premiums of $40.38, or $807.60. Now, 
at your present age of 50, you can still have a paid 
up policy when you are 60 years old, by buying a 
10 payment life policy, which would require a premium 
of $80.66; which would amount to a total of $806.60. 
So you see there isn’t much difference, is there?” 

Mr. Bell concludes his talk, by saying, in effect: 
You have lost only two things by not buying up to 








AF TER laying a factual groundwork 

in our last issue [Selling by Age 
Groups|, Kenilworth H. Mathus now 
gets down to cases—and we do mean 
cases, for there are more than a dozen 
actual case histories cited here. We are 
indebted to the companies mentioned in 
the text for their kindness in allowing us 
to bring to Spectator readers some of the 
sound selling procedures successfully 
being used under the disturbed condi- 
tions of the present day.—Ed. 
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HUGH BELL’S VISUAL SALES TALK 


now. First, you may not have saved your money as 
you would have had you purchased a good life in- 
surance policy in the past. Secondly, you may not 
be insurable now. Let’s find out.” 


Man Without Needs 


“IT am not interested in buying any life insurance,” 
was the rather surprising (?) statement of a 62-year- 
old man when approached for life insurance by W. R. 
Long of Georgetown, Kentucky, as recounted by Con- 
MuTopics. “My wife died a good many years ago, my 
daughter is married, and I live here alone. So you 
see, I don’t need any life insurance. Besides, at my 
age it costs too much.” 

“Someone misinformed you about the cost,” replied 
Mr. Long. “It wouldn’t cost you any more than it 
would me. I know you don’t believe that statement, 
but let me explain it. It is twenty miles to Lexing- 
ton, isn’t it?” 

“That’s correct, but I don’t see its bearing on in- 
surance. 

“Well, if I start early in the morning, I can walk 
rather slowly and get there by six o’clock in the 
evening. If you wait until noon, you will have less 
time to cover the distance, so you will have to go 
faster than I. Now that is just like life insurance. 
I’ve started early, so that I can go slowly on my de- 
posits. You have waited until noon, so you will have 
to make better time. But we both go the same dis- 
tance. That’s all there is to it.” 

The prospect smiled. “I’ve had lots of agents try 
to sell me life insurance,” he said, “but you are the 
first one to explain it to me so I could understand it. 
Let’s go into the house.” 

As they entered the living room, the agent noticed 
that the prospect was looking at a photograph on the 
table, which the prospect proudly stated were his 
grandchildren. 

“They’re certainly bright looking little chaps,’ 
the agent. “I know you must be proud of them.” 

“You bet I am,” came the reply. “But you ought 
to see the baby. He’s just a few days old.” 


, 


said 





The sale was made when the ‘agent concluded with: 
“I think they are four of the ‘best reasons.a grand- 
father could have for buying life insurance. Have 
you ever thought of creating a trust fund to send 
them to college or start them in business?” 


Selling Larger Amounts via Income 
Settlements 


While older prospects, do buy larger amounts, such 
purchases are not made blindly, haphazardly or auto- 
matically. These older men had to be converted to 
the cause, convinced of their need and then shown 
how life insurance could fill: that need for them— 
economically, despite their advanced age. 

B. V. Von Senden of the New York Life believes, 
and has proved in practice, that the agent should 
turn his thoughts away from lump sum payments 
and think in terms of income per month, either to 
the beneficiary or to the prospect himself in his old 
age. We quote him: 

“Mr. Prospect, what. do you think is the smallest 
amount of money your wife would need to pay living 
expenses in case of your death?” When he answers, I 
continue: 

“Will you please estimate what part of such in- 
come you feel sure your present estate would pro- 
vide?” 

Usually in the course of such a conversation, con- 
tinues Mr. Von Senden, we can arrive at a sum he 
would like his wife to have, $50 or $100 a month, for 
example. (Of course, we know that very few men 
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can provide for their widows an in- 
come equal to the amount now 
available through earning power). 

The agent should not dwell too 
long on the possibility of the pros- 
pect’s premature death, in the 
opinion of Mr. Von Senden, for 
long years of experience have con- 
vinced him that the way to appeal 
to a man’s interest is to appeal to 
the idea that he is going to live. 
He likes to say: 

“Mr. Prospect, wouldn’t you like 
to arrange for $100 a month to be 
payable to you as long as you live 
when you are old?” 

Then he builds up a picture of 
the benefits he will derive at 60 or 
65 and shows that by accepting a 
somewhat smaller life income, he 
can include his wife in the picture. 
Use of the proper option makes 
the wife a partner in the transac- 
tion, as she should be, for she will 
have to make sacrifices to enable 
the premiums to be paid. 


Hedging Against Possible Business 
Reverses 


The possibility that life insur- 
ance protection might come in 
handy some day against unforeseen 
business reverses, is another idea 
successfully used by Mr. Von 
Senden, in appealing to men of ma- 
ture years who already have seen 
what ravages “progress” can make 
in old-established procedures. A 
case in point was that of a pros- 
pect who was president of a com- 
pany owning a chain of motion 
picture theatres. 

“If televison should put your pic- 
ture shows out of business, would- 
n’t it be a wonderful thing for you 
to have an investment which would 
be independent of the motion pic- 
ture business?” 

The prospect agreed, and ever 
since has been putting aside $4500 
annually to pay for an annuity— 
endowment at 60 on his life and 
: retirement annuity on his wife’s 
ife. 


Selling the Farmer 


In approaching an “agricultur- 
ist,” it is necessary to talk the pros- 
pect’s language and to know some- 
thing of his specific problems, as 
in any other case. The Equiowa re- 
lates this interesting case history 
of a 35-year-old farmer with a wife 
and year-old son, with the likeli- 
hood of soon having two children 
to support. This particular farmer 
rents, and some day may buy, a 
farm. 

Problem: In the case of his 
death, how can the young wife and 
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two small children be supported? 
The widow would sell the stock and 
equipment for what she could get 
for it, and move to another state 
if her husband shouid unexpectedly 
die. The capital sum available would 
not be adequate to produce income 
sufficient for her needs. 

Solution: A motivating incident 
prompted the solution in this case. 


. A farmer of this family’s acquaint- 


anceship had recently taken out an 
insurance policy and had paid one 
premium when he was killed in an 
automobile accident, leaving a wife 
and three children. The settlement 
option provided the widow with 
$1,000 in cash and $50 per month 
for twenty years. 

Outcome: The farmer purchased 
a $10,000 policy providing for the 
payment to his widow of $100 a 
month for approximately ten years. 

Selling life insurance to farmers, 
concludes the Equiowa, is an inter- 
esting and stimulating business. 
Though you must talk their lan- 
guage to gain their confidence, you 
soon discover that the average 
farmer is an alert and astute 
business man at heart. He has 
an active sense of good investment, 
and a proposal which meets his 
problem will get a good hearing. 


Selling for Taxes 


Since earnings and accumulations 
usually increase with the years, 
and taxes likewise (or don’t we 
need to tell you?), it is obvious 
that the use of insurance for “death 
taxes” will form one of the prime 
insurance needs of the prospect 
over 35. If you are familiar with 
the estate tax, surely you can show 
most people the need for additional 
insurance. 

In the words of Robert McCreath 
of the Penn Mutual, “The majority 
of people have no conception as to 
what their estate taxes are or will 
be. I approach them on a ‘coun- 
selor’ basis, and demonstrate to the 
heirs the need for more available 
cash with which to settle the estate. 
From an inflation angle this is also 
true, because now they need more 
protection than ever before due to 
increased costs and expenses. In 
my judgment,” he concludes, “this 
is no longer an approach to be used 
with only the large buyers, but 
$5000, $10,000 and $15,000 buyers 
as well. Death duties must not be 
overlooked.” 


Business Insurance 


“A lot of business life insurance 
is being sold and will be sold on 
the tax approach,” says I. S. Kibrick 


of the New York Life. “Whatever 
approach we use, we can serve only 
when we realize that a man’s busi- 
ness represents himself, his ambi- 
tion, his love for his family, his 
pride of accomplishment. After you 
make the tax approach, you still 
have to find out what he gets out 
of that business as far as his per- 
sonal ambitions are concerned. 

“What makes this particular man 
so anxious about his business? Is 
it his pride? Does he like to see 
his name blazoned all over the 
place? Is it because he wants 
money now or because he wants 
to build something for his old age? 
Does he want his son to continue 
the name; can the son continue, 
and how? What motivates the 
man’s terrific drive from day to 
day, year to year, as he builds this 
business of his? 

“The approach may be the tax 
approach, but the sale—the build- 
ing of a program for this man, the 
protection of the business—should 
be built around the man’s aims and 
ambitions.” 


Selling the Wealthy Prospect 


As income increases with age, in 
any group of older prospects will be 
found, even today, an occasional 
man of wealth. 

“This man is not out of the 
market by any means,” says Penn 
Mutual’s Samuel B. Gregory. “He 
needs life insurance as much as 
ever, but he may need it in more 
different ways than ever before. 
Take the man whose estate tax has 
been, say, $20,000 and now is much 
larger. Not only is the estate tax 
much larger, but his income tax as 
well. Therefore, he must make 
proper provision for these ‘death 
duties.’ Let us suppose the man 
is age 50; he has had a sum set 
aside for estate clearance; and now 
suddenly finds that he must have 
much more. 

“He has bonds on which he is 
getting probably a very small in- 
come. If he takes these bonds and 
turns them into single premium life 
insurance, he at once sets up a fund 
in the form of paid up life insur- 
ance. This immediately restores 
his estate clearance fund to the 
size needed. All he gives up is the 
small amount of interest he would 
have received currently, had he 
kept the money in the bonds. If 
the bond interest is taxable for in- 
come purposes, he loses still less 
income net. 

“Not only does this plan restore 
the man’s estate fund to the size 
needed,” concludes Mr. Gregory, 
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“but in an emergency, if later in 
life he needed income from insur- 
ance, the single premium insurance 
would give him a fine retirement in- 
come addition. Also, you have all 
the other life insurance good prop- 
erty features to use in selling the 
idea.” 


Conserving Energy 


Another telling argument is used 
by New York Life’s B. V. Von Sen- 
den with men who are still advanc- 
ing in business. Sometimes a man 
who is earning $5,000 a year and 
is spending only $3,000 a year for 
living expenses feels, nevertheless, 
that $10,000 life insurance is am- 
ple. He handles such a situation 
this way: 

“Mr. Prospect, if you succeed in 
fulfilling your duties to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the company 
which now employs you, it is logical 
to assume that some day you may 
be promoted to the job of assistant 
manager, which will pay you $8,000 
instead of $5,000. 

“The Bible says ‘No man can 
serve two masters.’ Therefore, if 
you invest your present surplus in 
farms, or stocks and bonds, or 
apartment houses, you will in a 
sense be attempting to serve the 
second master and some of your 
time and nervous energy and con- 
sideration must be given every day 
to these outside interests—to the 
detriment of the service you render 
the company which pays you your 
salary. 


Present Surplus 


“If, on the other hand, you come 
to the office every morning with 
no investment problems to worry 
about and with your mind free to 
devote every ounce of effurt to the 
interests of your employer, you will 
naturally be able to work more 
efficiently, your services will be 
more satisfactory and your further 
advancement will be more likely. 
Just think, Mr. Prospect, a $3,000 
increase in salary represents the 
interest on $100,000 at 3%. This 
is more than you would normally 
accumulate in a lifetime. 

“This leaves open the question, 
‘What shall you do with your pree- 
ent surplus?’ 

“The answer is—You could put 
it in the savings bank, or you could 
put it into government bonds; but 
I urge that you put it into a good 
life insurance contract which will 
provide you with a retirement fund 
of a life income for your old age. 
Moreover, the same life insurance 
contract will guarantee for your 
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(Practical examples of the idea of selling-by-age-groups) 


Increased Importance of Prospecting Today 
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Carrying More Yourself 


Selling the Professional Man 





family what you are starting out 
to accomplish for yourself, in the 
event you do not live to maturity.” 


Carrying More Yourself 


One final idea of Mr. Von Sen- 
den’s is also worthy of mention 
here. This has to do with the mat- 
ter of personal life insurance car- 
ried by the soliciting agent. We'll 
let Mr. Von Senden tell it to you 
in his own words: 

“For several years, I had aut 
only $6,000 worth of life insurance 
on my own life. Whenever I would 
meet a prospect who said to me, 
‘Why, I’m carrying $10,000,’ or ‘I 
am carrying $15,000—don’t you 
think that is enough?’—regardless 
of what I answered, down in my 
heart it did seem like a lot of in- 
surance. 

“Then I had a long conference 
with myself. If the arguments I 
was advancing to other people were 
true, they certainly applied to me, 
and $6,000 would not do very much 
for my family on an income basis 
if I died. Within the next two years, 
I ran my insurance up to $26,- 
000, and ever after that when I 
met a man who was carrying $10,- 
000 or $15,000, I was able to ‘look 
down’ to his level rather than up 
to the amount of insurance he was 
carrying. 

“I passed this idea on to one of 
my co-workers about that time and 
he was so enthusiastic about it that 
he bought himself a new $10,000 
contract and had a trust agree- 
ment included for the benefit of 
his wife. He used to carry the con- 
tract with him, together with the 
premium receipts, and proudly dis- 
played it when interviewing his 
prospects.” 


Selling the Professional Man 


Looming large in any group of 
older prospects is the professional 
man. They especially need life in- 
surance, because often they are not 
as astute when it comes to busi- 
ness matters as they are in their 
own particular field; second, they 
become really good prospects for 
life insurance only after they have 
completed long years of education 
and preparation, and perhaps paid 
back money borrowed to finance 
their student courses or their early 
years in practice. After they have 
become firmly established, however, 
we can go after them hammer and 
tongs to show them that we've 
really got something good for men 
in their particular situation. Listen 
again to Penn Mutual’s Samuel B. 
Gregory on this angle: 

“We have heard a lot about the 
doctor and dentist whose income 
taxes are going sky-high. But the 
thing we often overlook is that 
most of these men are earning 
much more than ever before be- 
cause so many of their former asso- 
ciates have entered the armed 
forces. We ought to go after 
these men with all we have. 

“Short term endowments and life 
income plans appeal to them as in- 
vestments if their protection needs 
are provided for. There are other 
well-to-do men and women who will 
buy large amounts of life insur- 
ance as an investment and as in- 
come property for their wives and 
children, if we know the investment 
qualities of life insurance. We can- 
not convince these men and women 
with general statements. We must 
be specific. 

“What, then, are the investment 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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POST WAR COMMITTEE No. 1 





SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
December 31, 1943 


Assets $ 395,006,161 
Reserves and other 

liabilities 367,060,796 
Contingency funds 9,653,000 
Capital and surplus 18,292,365 


Life insurance premium 





income $ 53,494,035 
Accident insurance pre- 

mium income 10,187,565 
Total income 86,724,263 
New paid life insurance 

gain over previous 

year 31% $ 547,656,457 
Life insurance in force 

December 31 1,683,151,440 
Payments to policy- 

holders and benefici- 

aries 

Year 1943 $ 30,989,582 


Since organization 439,432,214 











CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This family know that helping to 
win the war is their first job. But 
they know, too, that their assign- 
ment doesn’t end there if mistakes 
of 25 years ago are to be avoided. 


And because they know this, they 
are doing the most important post 
war planning job in America today. 
Multiply what they can do by 130 
million, and you have planning, 
good or bad, that can save, or under- 
mine, the nation. 


That is why what the average 
American does today is so vitally 
important why it makes a 
difference if he buys bonds, cooper- 
ates with rationing, provides ade- 
quate life insurance to protect his 
own and his family’s future. By 
doing so he is not only helping to 
win the war but also planning a fu- 
ture for America that will see mil- 
lions of people personally prepared 
to meet the problems of and to take 
advantage of the progress of the 
post war world. 


The job of Americans on the home 
front for 1944 is to make the need 
so clear that every American family 
will realize their personal importance 
as Post War Committee No. 1. 


* @ + 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES. 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 


qualities of life insurance as prop- 
erty: 
Safety of principal 
Fair and certain income 
Stability of value 
Proper spread of risk 
Management taken care of 
Good collateral for loans 
Guaranteed value 
Tax advantages 
Appreciation guarantees 
Disability feature 
Diversification 
Depression safety 
Automatic compound interest 
No re-investment 
Guaranteed death value 
Future management 
Lifetime income” 


7 * * 


Summary 


And now, as Lady Godiva said, 
I am drawing near my close. We’ve 
hardly touched on such needs as 
key man insurance, stock retire- 
ment, pension trusts and life-insur- 
ance-as-a-will-no-man-can-break, to 
mention only a few of the many 
remaining. In fact, selling at the 
older ages runs pretty nearly the 
whole gamut of needs, from atom 
to zither. But we hope we've said 
enough to convince you that there 
is something in the idea of delib- 
erately selling to this type of pros- 
pects—people who can, and do, buy 
larger policies! 

And just so you won’t think we’re 
prejudiced in favor of old bewhis- 
kered gents like ourselves, we'll be 
back with you again soon, with 
equally good (7?) suggestions for 
selling to the other age groups! 


Life Production 


New life insurance for January 
was 33.5 per cent more than for 
January of last year, according to 
data compiled by The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
total new business of the 39 com- 
panies last month was $815,119,000 
against $610,526,000 in January of 
last year—an increase of 33.5 per 
cent.’ All classes contributed to the 
increase. Ordinary insurance was 
$494,050,000 against $389,065,000 
—an increase of 27.0 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $131,091,000 
against $127,643,000—an increase 
of 2.7 per cent. Group insurance 
amounted to $189,978,000 against 
$93,818,000—an increase of 102.5 
per cent. 
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NUMBER OF YEARS 


Observe how income of a typical, active Mutual Life Field Underwriter rises steadily— 



























aided by Service Fees and Efficiency Income—vuntil his retirement pension starts. (Chart 
assumes $250,000 annual production to retirement age 65—no production thereafter.) 


THE MEW PLAN favors 
CAREER UNDERWRITERS! 


Without added cost to policyholders, this Mutual Lifetime 
Plan provides increased compensation to the efficient Field 
Underwriter who remains with the Company. 


The Plan features two new sources of income: Service 
Fees and Efficiency Income. A two per cent Service Fee is 
paid annually on premiums after the 10th policy year so 
long as the underwriter remains with the Company, con- 
tinues to produce and renders satisfactory service to old 
policyholders. 


Efficiency Income, which is based on quality perform- 
ance, starts in the 5th contract year. The above chart 
shows that with $250,000 new business each year, and with 
reasonable assumptions on persistency and mortality, the 
good underwriter producing quality business can build his 


Efficiency Income up to $135 a month—in addition to 
Commissions and Service Fees. 

The retirement income, now a part of this Lifetime 
Plan, starts between ages 60 and 70. 

The introduction of this Lifetime Plan for compen- 
sating Field Underwriters represents a distinct forward 
move toward the announced Mutual Life goal. 


~ OUR 
2np CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 






















lumbia embraces a land area 
of scarcely 11 square miles 
(the smallest State covers over 
1200 square miles) it is the home 
of more people than reside in 13 


1 Ney eeetage the District of Co- 


States of the Union. Its income 
per resident is almost 50 per cent 
greater than the first State mea- 
sured in terms of per capita in- 
come. More insurance companies 
of all classes are domiciled in 
Washington than in one half the 
individual 48 States. Taxes and 
fees annually collected by the In- 
surance Department of the District 
of Columbia exceed the revenue of 
17 of the 48 State Insurance De- 
partments. In no State is the per 
capita life insurance in force 
greater in the District. 

There is a popular notion, but an 
erroneous one, that the different 
administrative departments, includ- 
ing the Insurance Department, of 
the District of Columbia are part 
and parcel of the vast network of 
departments, divisions, bureaus and 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The municipal government 
of the Nation’s capital is, in fact, 
the direct responsibility of three 
commissioners appointed by the 
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President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The law re- 
quires one commissioner to be taken 
from the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers with a rank of colonel 
or higher, and the other two to be 
civilians who have resided in Wash- 
ington for five years or longer. The 
three commissioners appoint the 
municipal administrative officers, 
including the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 


District Self Supporting 


The services and facilities of the 
District of Columbia are supported 
largely by tax funds paid by Wash- 
ington’s permanent residents and 
business institutions. Of the Dis- 
trict’s $54,789,000 total current 
fiscal year budget, the United 
States Treasury is ‘contributing 
$6,000,000 — an amount popularly 
regarded as an inadequate reim- 
bursement to the District for the 
numerous services supplied by it to 
the extensive, tax-free properties of 
the Federal Government. 

On March 31, 1901, Congress cre- 
ated the Department of Insurance 
of the District of Columbia with 
the effective date of Jan. 1, 1902. 
Among the first official acts of the 


DISTRICT 


of 


COLUMBIA 


A study of the growth of 
life insurance within the 
borders of the nation’s 
capital, including a short 
history of the leading 
companies domiciled 


there. 


By LEONARD S. MCCOMBS 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


first Commissioner, Thomas E. 
Drake, was the licensing of the 
Equitable Industrial Life Insurance 
Company of West Virginia after it 
had been re-incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 
The company, which has _ since 
dropped “Industrial” from its title, 
thus became the first old line, legal 
reserve life insurance company or- 
ganized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As a legal 
reserve company, it commenced 
business on the stock plan with 
$100,000 capital paid in in cash. 
The Equitable had been operating 
since 1885 as a West Virginia cor- 
poration, but legal reserve policies 
had not been issued. 

Another matter that engaged the 
consideration of Commissioner 
Drake during the first year of his 
term was whether or not the 
Masonic Mutual Relief Association 
of Washington, now the Acacia 
Mutual Life, should be licensed by 
the newly-created Department as a 
fraternal beneficial association. 
The Masonic Mutual Relief, the 
Commissioner charged, was main- 
taining an agency organization 
with managers and general and 
local agents, some with exclusive 
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territories. As if this were not 
offense enough, the association was 
issuing legal reserve policies with 
cash surrender and loan values and 
extended and paid-up insurance for 
which a level premium was charged. 

[he Commissioner rejected the 
claim of the Association that it was 
a fraternal and demanded that a 
paid-up cash capital fund of $100,- 
000 be established if legal reserve 
policies were to be issued. 

“The Association claimed to be a 
fraternal order,” Commissioner 
Drake declared in his first annual 
report. “Its charter, however, ante- 
dates the enactment of the District 
of Columbia fraternal beneficial 
association law just twenty-eight 
years. The department after mak- 
ing investigation held that its 
charter permitted it to do only an 
assessment business; the strongest 
proof that the position taken by it 
was correct, lay in the fact, that it 
did not reincorporate under the 
District of Columbia fraternal 
beneficial association law; had no 
‘ritualistic form of work’ peculiar 
to itself, or ‘representative form of 
government,’ both of which fea- 
tures the District of Columbia fra- 
ternal beneficial association law re- 
quires. Besides, it conducted its 
business on the regular agency 
plan, having managers, general 
agents, and solicitors, who held con- 
tracts—the two former for specific 
territory—which is not permissible, 
either, under the District of Colum- 
bia fraternal beneficial association 
law. It even went beyond this, and 
for several months prior to the es- 
tablishment of the department of 
insurance it issued, and continued 
to issue after the department was 
established, straight-out ‘old line’ 
legal reserve policies, containing 
guaranteed cash surrender values, 
loan values, extended and paid-up 
insurance, for which it charged a 
regular level premium—all of which 
was clearly in violation of the gen- 
eral laws of the District, which re- 
quired a company before engaging 
in this kind of business, to have a 
paid-up cash capital of $100,000. 
(See act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late insurance in the District of 
Columbia,’ approved Jan. 26, 1887.) 

“The association failed to qualify, 
but on March 2, 1903, secured an 
amendment to its charter convert- 
ing it into a fraternal beneficial 
association, which authorizes it in 
connection with issuing certificates 
of insurance on the fraternal plan 
to also do business on the legal re- 
serve plan ‘upon all policies which 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, DECEMBER 31, 1942 


By District of Columbia Companies: 
Ordinary... . 


ei $58, 358,000 
Group. ..... Reet 1,996,000 
Industrial . . 43,963,000 
Total... ~ $104,317,000 
By Other Companies: 
Ordinary... . $690,013,000 
roup.... 225,613,000 
Industrial. . . 161,736,000 
Total... .. : $1,077,362,000 
. 
Totals—All Companies: 
Ordinary..... $748,371 ,000 
227,609,000 
Industrial 205,699,000 
Weesc.ds $1,181,679 








shall be issued for a_ specific 
amount.’ ” 

Aside from the legal niceties sur- 
rounding the controversy, it is ap- 
parent from the Commissioner’s 
statement that the affairs of the 
Masonic Mutual Relief were being 
directed by a forward looking man- 
agement bent on developing a life 
insurance company with mathe- 
matically sound reserves and a 
modern agency organization. 

There are now eleven members 





of the District of Columbia family 
of life insurance companies if we 
include nine companies incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, the Acacia Mutual 
Life chartered by a Special Act of 
Congress and the Continental Life 
Insurance Company, Inc., a Vir- 
ginia corporation that has always 
maintained its executive offices in 
Washington. 


The Roster 


Four of Washington’s companies, 
the Capital City, the Federal Life, 
the Provident Life and the Wash- 
ington Life operate locally, issuing 
industrial policies only. The Ameri- 
can Home Life is a recently con- 
verted fraternal benefit association 
operating over a somewhat ex- 
tensive territory. It specializes in 
industrial life insurance. The 
American Standard Life, formerly 
the Union Co-operative Insurance 
Association, was organized by in- 
terests identified with the Electrical 
Workers of America, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The bulk of its business, which is 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
President, Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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predominately. group, originates 
through this association. 

The United Service Life was or- 
ganized a few years before the war 
became an open probability, and it 
quickly built up insurance in force 


of over $28,000,000. This volume 
of coverage was outstanding ex- 
clusively on lives of commissioned 
ranks of the United States Army, 
Navy,,. Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps.’ The company is now func- 
tioning under Thomas F. Boirke as 
conservator for the District of Co- 
lumbia Insurance Department. All 
claimsedeveloping to this point have 
been promptly paid and the finan- 
cial .condition of the company 
greatly strengthened. If the rate 
of mortality among the members of 
the commissioned ranks of the Ser- 
vices ddes not drastically exceed the 
present rate, United Services Life 
will no,doubt emerge from this war 
period¢with all claims met and its 
reserve solvent. 

TheContinental Life, the Equi- 
table of the District of Columbia, 
and the Peoples Life have developed 
as combined industrial and ordi- 
nary life insuranee enterprises. 
They have had a remarkable growth 
in recent years both in resources 
and life insurance outstanding. 

The Acacia Mutual Life alone 
among Washington life insurance 
companies has developed nationally 
in scope and exclusively in the 
ordinary life field. 

The splendid growth of the 
Washington life insurance com- 
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419 Eleventh Street 
N. W., Washington, 
D. C. the home 
office and only asset 
of the Masonic 
Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation in 1893 when 
William Montgomery 
was elected secre- 
tary. 


panies during the past eleven or 
twelve years has been accomplished 
in the face of vexing and at times 
serious home office personnel prob- 
lems with which companies 
throughout the rest of the country 
have not had to cope until the war 
broke. The Washington life insur- 
ance companies, in common with all 
private enterprise centered there, 
have been at the mercy of the seem- 
ingly limitless capacity of the vast 
system of Federal Government de- 
partments, bureaus and agencies to 
absorb clerical personnel at wages 
frequently double those the life in- 
surance companies are prepared to 
pay. More than one executive offi- 
cer of life insurance companies of 
Washington has been compelled to 
forego even that basic necessity, a 
personal secretary. This has placed 
an onerous burden on the manage- 
ments, but they have long been 


“s,inured to the condition and there is 


littke evidence in the records they 
have achieved of the handicaps un- 
der which they have operated. 

On March 3, 1869, Congress, by 
Special Act, chartered the Masonic 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund to op- 
erate in Washington as a fraternal 
society. Membership was confined 
exclusively to Master Masons, who 
paid $1.10 each upon the death of a 
brother member. Thus the bene- 
ficiary received as many dollars as 
there were members in good stand- 
ing on the books of the Society. 
The 10 cents defrayed the expenses 
of the assessment. 


This was the obscure beginning 
of what we now know as the Acacia 
Mutual Life, one of the country’s 
leading old line legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 

The Masonic Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund was actually or- 
ganized about two and one-half 
years before the Act of Incorpora- 
tien was approved. Within a few 
years it adopted a new title, the 
Masonic Mutual Relief Association, 
and by 1880 there were 1691 mem- 
bers. Response to appeals for mem- 
bership had not been as spontaneous 
as the original 22 incorporators had 
hoped for, but it was sufficient to 
sustain the new society during its 
formative years. 


Montgomery Elected Secretary 


After 1880 a retrograde trend 
set in and by 1892 about 800 mem- 
bers remained. There was no 
money in the treasury to meet 
death claims and late the following 
year the 24-year-old William Mont- 
gomery was appointed the Society’s 
sole employee to wind up its affairs. 

All the Society lacked was proper 
managerial direction. Young Mont- 
gomery was appointed the Society’s 
to reorganize the business on a 
businesslike basis. That he has 
been eminently successful is well 
known. As president of the Acacia 
Mutual Life, the successor organi- 
zation of the old Masonic Mutual 
Relief Association, he heads an old 
line life insurance company with 
over $500,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. Two years ago admitted 
assets owned passed the $100,000,- 
000 point and they now exceed 
$120,000,000. 

When Mr. Montgomery became 





The dome of the Capitol in Washington 
at night. 
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secretary of the Masonic Mutual 
Relief Association 50 years ago last 
Dec. 26, headquarters were on the 
second floor over Brodt’s Hat Store 
at 419 Eleventh Street, N. W. The 
office furniture consisted of an iron 
safe, an unpainted school desk and 
a few chairs. There were no books 
or records except the minutes of 
the board of directors, a list of 


members and a memorandum of »¢ 


each stub in the checkbook indicat- 
ing the purpose for which the check 
had been drawn. Assets were about 
$11,000, consisting entirely of an 
equity in “Old 419” where the home 
office was maintained. Membership 
had dropped another 100 to about 
700. There was no age limit for 
members and no medical examina- 
tion was required. 

In 1894, Secretary Montgomery 
was elected a director. He recom- 
mended the formation of a new 
class of members to be accepted on 
the more equitable stipulated pre- 
mium plan. The suggestion was re- 
jected and a plan of assessment 
graded according to age was 
adopted in its place. In the follow- 
ing year the board of directors ac- 
cepted a recommendation that medi- 
cal examinations be required as a 
prerequisite of membership. In 
1895, too, the first agent was ap- 
pointed. 








Although the Association added 
319 new members in 1896, its finan- 
cial position was still precarious 
and 419 Eleventh Street, N. W., be- 
came the security for a $7,000 loan 
to pay death claims. An additional 
$4,000 was borrowed on a note of 
the directors in 1897 for the same 
purpose. 


First Actuary Appointed 


By 1901 two office clerks were 
required to assist the officers with 
the growing volume of business 
now coming from Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina and Virginia as 
well as Washington. Policies with 
a face value up to $2,000 were be- 
ing issued. In 1902 the Association 
sported a telephone for the first 
time. In that year, too, Secretary 
Montgomery recommended _ the 
adoption of the legal reserve plan 
and Walter C. Wright was engaged 
as acutary to analyze the business 
and make recommendations. Dr. 
J. B. Nichols was appointed the 
first medical director about this 
time. 

The Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion that new business be issued 
only on the legal reserve basis 
was adopted and the controversy 
with Commissioner Drake flared 
up on the grounds that the 
Masonic Mutual Relief was not 


a fraternal beneficial association. 
The charter was promptly amend- 
ed, however, to define the asso- 
ciation as a fraternal and requir- 
ing it to maintain legal reserves 
on new business. It became the 
first fraternal society to establish 
this plan of doing a life insurance 
business. 

The Commissioner was still not 
entirely placated and he again 
criticized the Association in his 
1904 report for continuing to issue 
legal reserve policies. By this 
time over $1,500,000 of life in- 
surance was in force and assets 
were $25,000. The first invest- 
ment, a mortgage of $1,000, had 
been made the year before. 


Policies Become Participating 
During the following five years 


$3,400,000 and assets to $226,666. 
The first dividend to policyholders 
in the form of a reduction of 10 
per cent in the annual premiums 
on legal reserve policies was de- 
clared in 1909. Whole Life, 
Twenty Payment Life and Twenty 
Year Endowment policies were 
then being issued in amounts up 
to a new limit of $5,000. About this 
time the Masonic Mutual Relief 
became the first company to issue 
sight drafts of $250 to provide 





Home office building of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. 
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Striking night view of the Washington 
Monument with the dome of the Capitol 
in the distant background. 


beneficiaries with immediate 
funds to pay funeral expenses. 
During the four years between 
1907 and 1911 the Association out- 
grew its home office quarters 
twice. In 1908 the second floor of 
Twelfth and G. Streets, N. W. 
were occupied, and in 1911 the 
need for still larger space caused 
the Association to move again to 
the Masonic Temple Building. 


The Masonic Mutual Relief was 
now known as the Masonic Mutual 
Life Association. 

With a field force of 12 agents 
and $5,700,000 of insurance in 
force the first agency meeting was 
held in 1912. Business was de- 
veloping rapidly and within four 
years over $10,000,000 was in force 
and assets had passed the first 
$1,000,000. 


Montgomery Elected President 


In 1919 Mr. Montgomery was 
elected president of the Masonic 
Mutual Relief about the time the 
assets reached $2,000,000 and the 
insurance outstanding passed $71,- 
000,000. Two years later the 
Association sought a charter 
amendment from Congress defin- 
ing its status as a mutual legal 
reserve company. President Hard- 
ing vetoed the bill but in 1922 he 
signed a new one amending the 
charter defining the Association 
as an old line company and chang- 
ing its name to Acacia Mutual 
Life Association. This same 
amendment made it possible for 
Acacia to issue policies for any 
amount. 

In 1923 the company made a 
new departure in agency con- 
tracts. From that point on the 
agent was paid to render continu- 
ous service to the policyholders as 
long as the policy remained in 
force. The plan has proved em- 
inently successful and in recent 
years has been widely adopted by 
many other life insurance com- 
panies. 

In 1926 Acacia Mutual again 
pioneered by reducing premiums 
to practically a non-par basis 
while dividends were continued. 
Business continued to expand and 
the following year construction 
began on a new ten-story home 
office building at 101 Indiana Ave- 
nue, N. W. on a plot that faced 
the Capitol. In 1928 the new 
building was occupied. In that 
year also the Acacia Club was or- 
ganized. All policyholders are 
automatically members of this or- 
ganization which includes among 
its activities the maintenance of 





club rooms in the home office of 
the company for the convenience 
of policyholders visiting Washing- 
ton. 

Increases During Depression 


The first year of the depression 
saw Acacia’s assets increase over 
16 per cent to $39,229,000. Addi- 
tional impetus to production dur- 
ing the depression was provided 
when President Hoover signed a 
bill on May 14, 1932 again 
amending the charter to permit 
the company to issue policies on 
all males and females “physically, 
morally and otherwise acceptable 
to the company.” This charter 
amendment also gave the company 
its present title, Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

In 1934 the William Mont- 
gomery Quality Club was founded 
to promote President Mont- 
gomery’s desire for emphasis on 
“Quality Business from Quality 
Agents.” Two years later the com- 
pany moved to its present home 
office building at 51 Louisiana Ave- 
nue, close to its former home and 
still facing the Capitol. The building 
is one of the most beautiful in a 
city packed with some of the 
world’s most impressive struc- 
tures. It is located on a plot once 
owned by President Washington. 

At the January 1941 annual 
managers meeting, $500,000,000 of 
insurance in force was pledged 
by December 31, 1943 as a fitting 
climax to Mr, Montgomery’s fifty 
years of service with the company. 
At that time the insurance out- 
standing was $432,000,000. The 
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PEOPLES LIFE INS URANCE COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Growth of Insurance Account in a Decade 
Life insurance In Force 
December 31 














Life Insurance Written 10-Year 10-Year 
Increase Increase 
1933 1943 % 1933 1943 % 
Ordinary $3,298,000 $12,084,000 286.4 $7,665,000 $43,987,000 473.9 
industrial. 50,812,000 73,313,000 44.3.  80/611,000 188,291,000 272.0 zs 
Total . 54,110,000 85,397,000 57.8 58,276,000 232,278,000 298.6 ALBERT F. JORDAN~~ ) 


Ratio Ordinary Life Insurarice Written to Total Life Insurance Written: 1933, 6.1%; 1943, 14.2%. Superintendent of Insurance 


District of Columbia ‘ 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Growth of Insurance Account in a Decade 


ja 
Life Insurance Written 
1933 1943 
Ordinary $1,868,000 $4,605,000 
Industrial 29,610,000 28,239,000 
Total 31,478,000 32,844,000 


Life Insurance In Force 


10-Year December 31 10-Year 
Increase ———— !ncrease 
Q 1933 1943 % 
146.5 $6,278,000 $23,333,000 271.7 
—4.6 36,804,000 99,040,000 169.1 
4.8 43,082,000 122,373,000 184.1 


Ratio Ordinary Life Insurance Written to Total Life Insurance Written: 1933, 5.9%; 1943, 14.0%. 








half billion mark was _ reached 
last October 11. 

Acacia representatives have 
produced all the company’s busi- 
ness outstanding. Group, whole- 
sale or brokerage business have 
never been accepted, and no addi- 
tions to the business in force have 
been made by reinsurance, pur- 
chase or merger with other com- 
panies. 

Last year Acacia observed the 
golden anniversary of President 
Montgomery’s leadership. He has 
long been regarded as one of the 
true pioneers of life insurance 
whose progressive plans and 
methods have gone far to further 
the public acceptance of its bene- 
fits. 


Equitable Life of D. C. 
The Equitable Life Insurance 





I. S. D. SAULS 


Late President and General Manager, 





Company was incorporated No- 


vember 15, 1885 under the laws ° 


of West Virginia as the Equitable 
Endowment Association. Its orig- 
inal purpose was to issue endow- 
ment certificates maturing in 
periods of five and ten years and 
based on the monthly assessment 
plan. A number of organizations 
were then active in this business. 
The principal active spirit be- 
hind the organization of the com- 
pany and its management until 
his death in 1943 was Allen Cull- 
ing Clark. Throughout his fifty- 
eight-year career with the com- 
pany he founded, Mr. Clark held 
the office of secretary. . 
Another important role in the 
development of the Equitable Life 
was played by William A. Ben- 
nett, who, from the formative 
years of the company until his 


Continental Life 
Insurance Company, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


death in 1929, was manager of 
agencies. 

The Equitable Endowment Asso- 
ciation began business in 1885 
with an authorized capital of 
$12,000 of which 10 per cent was 
paid in at first. Small additions 
were paid in as the company 
progressed. 

In 1887 the sale of endowment 
certificates was discontinued and 
the active promotion of industrial 
life insurance on the assessment 
plan was undertaken. The name 
was changed to the Equitable In- 
dustrial Insurance Company. 

On April 29, 1902 the Equitable 
Industrial reincorporated under 
the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia on a capital stock, fixed pre- 
mium, legal reserve basis and took 
the name Equitable Industrial 
Life Insurance Company. The com- 
pany was the first old line legal 
reserve life insurance company 
to be incorporated in the District 
of Columbia. 

During the first year of busi- 
ness as a legal reserve company, 
the Equitable wrote only indus- 
trial life insurance. In 1903, how- 
ever, an ordinary department was 

(Continued on page 32) 
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H. A. BARTHOLOMEW 
Present President of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN CANADA 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Canadian would pay, except those 
earning less than $866 a year, who 
pay proportionately; the employer 
would make up the deficit. The 
grants to the Provinces are fixed 
tentatively at $3.60 per capita. With 
a population of nearly 12,000,000, 
this would mean annual grants by 
the Dominion of about $42,354,000. 
Whether this amount will prove 
adequate for the purposes of a com- 
prehensive health insurance pro- 
gram, cannot now be judged. If 
this same provision were applied 
to the United States, what would be 
the corresponding amount of fed- 
eral grants? 


National Health Insurance 


The Wagner-Dingell bill, which 
advocates national health insurance, 
might affect about 100 million peo- 
ple. Granting that the cost of 
medical care might be lower on a 
national basis than it is in the case 
of a private medical system, it may 
be assumed that it would not be 
less than $20 per capita per year, or 
a total annual cost of about $2 bil- 
lion. At the Canadian rate, federal 
grants would then amount to $330 
million a year. 

In Canada, the total expenditure 
on account of health insurance is 
estimated at $256 million, of which 
the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are expected to contribute 
$130 million, or more than 50 per 
cent. Whether this would not re- 
sult in a considerable increase in 
the tax load, and to what extent, 
remains to be seen. Inasmuch as 


the total cost of the Canadian So- 
cial rity Program is estimated 
at $ million a year, the cost of 


health“ insurance would represent 
28 per cent. This is somewhat 
higher than the corresponding 
ratio under the Beveridge Plan. Sir 
William estimates the cost of his 
program in the first year at £697 
million, and that of health services 
at £170 million, or about 24 per 
cent. In the eleventh year, the ratio 
comes down to 22 per cent, and in 
the twenty-first year to about 20 
per cent. For our own health in- 
surance programs, no cost estimate 
has been made as yet. 

But the interesting aspect of the 
Canadian health insurance plan 
may not lie so much in its cost or 
in its medical provisions or benefits 
as in the administrative character, 
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which we have briefly described 
above, and in the way in which it 
was prepared. For it is in these 
features that the Canadian program 
differs radically from other plans 
and makes perhaps the finest con- 
tribution. It may be remembered 
that the Beveridge Plan was work- 
ed out by a Committee composed 
of civil servants. It is also well 
known that the Report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
was prepared by a committee of 
civil servants, economists, sociolo- 
gists, and others, with neither labor 
nor business represented. Not so 
the Canadian plan, which is the re- 
sult of a long study in which farm, 
labor, welfare, industrial and med- 
ical interests freely collaborated. 
Among the members of the Super- 
vising Council, it should be added, 
we find representatives of the Prov- 
inces, of the National Government, 
of labor, industry, agriculture, 
medicine, dentistry, and the gen- 
eral public. 


Assures Wide Support 


This is a procedure which not 
only has helped to give the health 
bill both a popular and a practical 
form but has assured it of the 
widest support among different pro- 
fessional and occupational groups. 
Organized labor and the farm pop- 
ulation are strongly in its favor. 
“Whatever the fate of the bills 
may be,” says the New York Times, 
“Canada has set an example... In- 
stead of trying to drive through 
Congress a bill which is bound to 
raise objections from organized 
medicine, from health officers and 
from the public for different rea- 
sons, we should adopt Canada’s 
policy of drafting a plan, submit- 
ting it to medical and dental asso- 
ciations, State officials, health of- 
ficers, hospitals, labor unions and 
employers, improving it in the light 
of criticism and not until then pre- 
sent it for legislative action.” 

Most revealing has been the at- 
titude of the Canadian life insur- 
ance interests, which was explained 
by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association representing 
upwards of 99 per cent of the total 
life insurance (excluding fraternal 
benefit insurance) in force in Can- 
ada. We quote these views of the 
Association: 

“With the inauguration and in- 


tegration of well-prepared and prac- 
ticable social security plans for the 
maintenance of a minimum sub- 
sistence level for all classes, the 
life insurance industry is much in 
sympathy and will give its hearty 
support.” 

“With the inauguration of com- 
prehensive and efficient health and 
rehabilitation services we, as a life 
insurance organization, are also 
heartily in accord.” 


Financing 


“We are strongly in favor of a 
plan supported by specific contri- 
butions made by the individual for 
the purpose of defraying the costs 
of the benefits provided. We be- 
lieve that as a general rule the state 
should avoid embarking upon plans 
involving permanent large-scale ex- 
penditures to be provided from gen- 
eral revenue. . .” 

“We suggest that consideration 
be given to the desirability of ob- 
taining the necessary constitutional 
amendments to the end that the 
financial structure of all social in- 
surance plans be made a federal 
responsibility. In no other way 
will it be possible to distribute 
equally the economic burden as be- 
tween Provinces . . . On the other 
hand, we concur in what appears to 
be the general opinion, that the 
Provinces should retain adminis- 
trative responsibility for the pro- 
vision of the health insurance ben- 
efits and that they, along with the 
municipalities, should be respon- 
sible for carrying out many of the 
measures of a preventive nature, 
such as adequate and proper nutri- 
tion, better housing, sanitation, ed- 
ucational and other activities for 
the improvement of health.” 


Conclusion 


“The end of the war will bring to 
Canada many economic problems, 
not the least of which will be those 
relating to taxation, budget controls 
and the revision of the finarcial 
relationships between the Provinces 
and the Dominion. Upon the skill 
with which these are solved will de- 
pend, in a large measure, the suc- 
cessful solution of the most urgent 
problem of all—the avoidance of 
Mass unemployment. Accordingly 
we have suggested that the mea- 
sures taken to build in Canada, 
upon firm foundations, a social 
security structure which includes 
the provision of adequate medical 
care to the Canadian people must 
be measures which fit into the na- 
tional economy .. .” 
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CURRENT 


Legally, in New York State 
the birth of a child does 
not constitute substantial 
increase in occupancy of a 
home; reprint of a letter. 


By LOUIS H. PINK 


Mr. Pink, director of the Manhat- 
tan OPA Area Rent Office, wrote the 
following on December 13, 1943, in 
reply to an application by Mrs. M. 
Muldberg, a landlady: 


OUR request for permission to 
¥ increase rent. because your ten- 

ant has had a baby is before 
me. 

The argument you cite that the 
Rent Director in Portland, Ore., 
has permitted an increase in rent 
because a baby was born is interest- 
ing, but is in no way binding upon 
me. His ruling is, I think, con- 
trary to the regulations of the OPA 
Manual on Rent Control which pro- 
vide: 

“Adjustment should not be made 
for each individual change in the 
number of occupants but only 
where the difference in number is 
substantial. 

“The birth of a child would not 
constitute a substantial increase in 
occupancy.” 

In Portland the population is 
growing very fast and babies are 
not as much appreciated as they 
are in New York. One trouble with 
real estate in this city has been 
that there are not enough babies. 
Young people who live in one and 
two-room apartments have babies 
but they move out of the city in 
order to give their children a 
chance for air and_ recreation. 
While occupancy is very high at the 
present time it has not been so in 
the past in New York City. The 


LOUIS 
H. PINK 


main reason is we have not had 
enough babies. 

In New York Plans for the Fu- 
ture, a stimulating book written by 
Cleveland Rodgers of the City 
Planning Commission, he has enti- 








Paid-Up Values 
By D. W. DEWAR 


My procedure this year is not 
materially different from last year. 
However, I am stressing the pay- 
ment of five years’ premiums in ad- 
vance and showing paid-up insur- 
ance values at the end of this 
period. Many people feel quite 
satisfied when they realize that they 
can have full protection for the pre- 
mium paying period with paid-up 
insurance values for life usually in 
excess of the premium they have 
paid, should it be necessary to dis- 
continue premium payments before 
the end of the contract. This fact, 
of course, is more pronounced on 
the higher premium contracts. 














THINKING 


tled one of the chapters, “Babies 
and Real Estate Values.” He says, 
“practically every substantial in- 
vestment in New York City real 
estate is predicated upon increas- 
ing, or at least on maintaining, the 
present total population.” 

It is true that, under the regula- 
tion, a landlord may raise the rent 
if there is a substantial change in 
occupancy. If a mother-in-law and 
one or two other relatives move in 
on a couple in a two or three-room 
apartment, that would undoubtedly 
be justification for a substantial in- 
crease. We had a case the other 
day where a small apartment was 
rented presumably to man and 
wife, and a whole tribe of gypsies 
moved in. . This also undoubtedly 
justifies an increase in rent, or bet- 
ter yet, action by the Municipal or 
County Health Department. 

If you have any other reason for 
an increase, justifieable by the 
regulations, you should file an 
amended petition, but I cannot help 
you out because your tenant has a 
baby. Your tenant has done a ser- 
vice to all landlords in New York. 
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February was an address by 
Paul F. Jones, director of 
insurance for the State of Illinois, 
before the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Fraternal Congress at the 
Morrison Hotel "in Chicago. De- 
claring that attempts to place in- 
surance under federal supervision 
is a “Frankenstein,” he urged that 
proponents of the movement be 
identified and their backgrounds 
carefully scrutinized. 

“The platforms of both political 
parties assert that supervision of 
insurance should be exercised by 
the states and not by the Federal 
Government, ” said Director Jones. 
“Who, then, are the advocates of 
this so-called reform? The admin- 
istration’s Attorney General Bid- 
dle is one, and a confused and hap- 
less Attorney General of Missouri 
is another. But behind this cru- 
sade to capture control of billions 
of the public’s savings, there ap- 
pears to be an undisclosed influence 
of great power, unwilling to take 
a bow in the spotlight of public 
opinion.” 

Director Jones termed the move 
an integral part of “deficit financ- 
ing” incident to the war. He told 
the fraternal leaders: 

“Certain political strategists and 
planners for the future are moving 
aggressively to bring insuance un- 
der the control and domination of 
the federal government. Such a 
change, if accomplished, would al- 
ter the whole structure of the in- 
dustry. This being true, we must 
expect to hear bitter debate be- 
tween those of conflicting views, 
and you, as representatives of your 
great organizations, must take a 
part. 

“T have heard no one claim that 
insurance protection in the United 
States is unavailable or inadequate. 
Nor is it claimed that the states 
have stunted the growth of insur- 
ance companies. In the aggregate, 


i Pisces of the month of 


the assets of life insurance compa- - 


nies have increased from 6 billion 
847 million to 39 billions in the past 
twenty-five years. Our Illinois do- 
mestic fraternal societies have over 
one and a half billions of life in- 
surance now in force, and during 
the last ten years have increased 
their admitted assets by 150 mil- 
lions. It is further safe to say that 
the insurance industry under state 
supervision has as good a record 
from a financial standpoint as any 
institution in the country—Federal 
or State—and certainly, better than 
most, including Federal Banks. 
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“Competition has been keen 
throughout the entire history of 


the business. There are over one 
thousand companies licensed to 
write insurance in the State of Illi- 
nois. In your own field, they range 
from the giant fraternals doing 
business in every state in the 
Union, to the small racial and re- 
ligious groups that are purely 
local. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to assert that insurance under 
state supervision has been free to 
expand its services in keeping with 
the growth of the country ; has been 
sound from a financial standpoint; 
has been protected against monopo- 
listic influences calculated to stifle 
competition, and has inspired the 
confidence of the people throughout 
the nation. 

“One cannot speak with certainty, 
but many are coming to believe 
that the purpose of the govern- 
ment’s drive for control of insur- 
ance is not inspired by a desire to 
improve the industry, nor to pro- 
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vide better protection for the in- 
suring public. Rather, it comes 
from the demand of expanding bu- 
reaus for additional capital. New 
Deal spending is creating a federal 
Frankenstein—a monster that re- 
quires ever-increasing funds to sat- 
isfy its mounting appetite. Deficit 
financing incident to the war will 
taper off when victory comes, but 
reckless spending intended to quiet 
the constant clamor of pressure 
groups or designed to satisfy the 
‘fat boys’ of capital, labor, finance, 
and politics cannot continue with- 
out access to fresh capital inde- 
pendent of funds raised by taxa- 
tion. To provide federal pap from 
the insurance reserves of the Na- 
tion for political purposes would be 
a degrading burlesque on the in- 
tegrity of government—a tragic 
and sordid joke on the frugal citi- 
zenry of our country. 

“Under these circumstances you 
have an important and interesting 
course to chart. I do not doubt 
that you will choose wisely. 


Our Thrifty Army 


Meanwhile it was noted during 
the month that as a result of cam- 
paigns by the Army and Navy, our 
men in service have become the 
“savingest” fighters ever known. 

Soldiers and sailors are putting 
at least $1,500,000,000 of their pay 
on an annual basis, or well over 10 
per cent of the total military pay- 
roll at the current size of the armed 
forces (exclusive of civilian em- 
ployees), into established channels 
of thrift, according to official in- 
formation obtained from the War 
and Navy Departments by the Life 
Insurance Companies of America. 
The rate is growing steadily from 
month to month, and is undoubtedly 
much larger than available data in- 
dicates since figures obtainable in 
official sources do not cover the 
complete range and extent of pos- 
sible savings. 

The biggest single medium is life 
insurance. Currently the men in 
the armed forces are putting aside 
more than $65,000,000 out of their 
pay every month as premiums on 
national service life insurance. 
There are 9,185.724 policies on men 
in the Army with premiums aggre- 
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gating $48,158,534 a month, and 
2,556,350 policies on the Navy 
military personnel, including Coast 
Guard and Marines, on which the 
premiums are just under $17,- 
000,000 a month. Total face value 
of insurance involved is over 
$100,000,000,000. National service 
life insurance is term insurance, 
convertible within five years into 
permanent insurance. 

Two out of every five in the 
Army and Navy are now buying 
War Bonds by pay allotment. There 
are 4,100,000 of these allotments 
for both services, involving an in- 
vestment of approximately $43,- 
000,000 a month on a cost basis. 
Added to this is an unknown volume 
of cash purchases. An indication of 
the size of this latter category is 
shown by the fact that in the Third 
War Loan Drive Army men bought 
$34,000,000 War Bonds for cash 
while millions of dollars of cash 
purchases were made by men in 
the Navy. 

The 100 billion in National Ser- 
vice life insurance represents 
nearly 14 million applications and 
means that members of the armed 
forces now own more life insurance 
than all people throughout the 
world with the exception of the 
United States. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration, in charge of this work 
has handled as many as 250,000 ap- 
plications a week. Total claims to 
the beginning of the year were 
41,165 amounting to $232,000,000. 


Fourth War Loan 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
reported during February that sub- 
scriptions entered by American and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
in the Fourth War Loan Drive 
amount to $1,651,860,000. The 
aggregate represents obligations 
for government securities by com- 
panies comprising more than 95 
per cent of the business. The life 
insurance companies reported hold- 
ings of approximately $12,600,- 
000,000 of U. S. government obli- 
gations at the year-end. During 
1943 they put into government 
bonds approximately 75 per cent of 
the funds available for investment. 

The difficulty of securing hotel 
and train reservations has had a 





marked effect on committee meet- 
ings, particularly those involving 
national organizations, and as a 
result many meetings have been 
cancelled while others, the im- 
portance of which would not allow 
cancellation, have been held at 
times of greatest convenience such 
as over week-ends. The report on 
this situation came out during the 
month, but it has, of course, been 
of pressing importance to commit- 
tee men for some time, faced as 
they are with the urgent need for 
conferences mainly on _ subjects 
arising out of doings in Washing- 
ton. 

Jarvis Farley, actuary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Massachusetts 
Indemnity of Boston, commenting 
on the steps which can be taken 
towards a positive program for 
selling accident and health cover- 
age, pointed out the long-run prob- 
lem of “how best to meet the social 
need which results from loss of in- 
come caused by sickness.” On this 
problem, he said, “. . . we all feel 
that major reliance should be on 
individual responsibility and volun- 
tary action. 


Se 







“We believe that over the long 
run private companies can do a bet- 
ter job at lower cost—even includ- 
ing a reasonable cost—than can 
any Government agency. 

“Even if compulsory sickness in- 
surance should come to be estab- 
lished, we still would believe that 
the country would be better off to 
put its major reliance on voluntary 
insurance and on private insurers. 

“. . « We must make it prac- 
ticable for low income workers to 
get adequate insurance at the low- 
est possible cost. ... It is the big- 
ger volume which makes the lower 
unit cost. ... The key to increased 
volume is . . . the constant improve- 
ment of the quality and efficiency 
of agency representaticn.” 

News of men and companies dur- 
ing February: 

Frank J. Price, Jr., of the Pru- 
dential was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Public Relations 
Counsel. 

At the same time, Raymond C. 
Mayer was elected president of the 
association. 

At its annual meeting the Life 
Underwriters Association of 
Canada elected the following offi 
cers: Honorary president, E. G. 
Cass, Excelsior Life, Winnipeg; 
president, John J. Gormley, CLU, 
Metropolitan Life, Toronto; honor- 
ary vice-president, Grant Taggart, 
president National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


eal 





John S. Sinclair, executive vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. addressing a rally of home office employees at the opening of the Red Cross 
1944 War Fund drive. Seated behind Mr. Sinclair are vice-president George 5S. 
Van Schaick and war heroes who were featured on the program. Charles J. 


O'Connell, field secretary of the company, was chairman of the rally. 
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Paul Bestor of the Prudential 
was elected a vice-president of the 
company. 

The Aetna Life elected Robert 
B. Coolidge second vice-president. 
C. B. Johnson and J. D. Walcott, 
Jr., were made assistant secretaries 
in the Group department. 

Following their annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, the Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City 
elected J. C. Higdon to the newly 
created post of executive vice- 
president. He has been vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales since 1931. 

The New York Life has consoli- 
dated its Atlantic and Allegheny 
departments, and the new and en- 
larged department will go under the 
name of Allegheny. Inspector of 
Agencies Don Parker will take 
charge, having moved his headquar- 
ters from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia. Other changes in the com- 
pany are: F. T. Munsell, who has 
been supervisor in charge of the 
Philadelphia clearing house, moves 
to St. Louis to be supervisor of the 
Missouri clearing house; Paul A. 
Norton, formerly in charge of the 
New England branch in Boston, 
will now be agency director in 
charge of the Philadelphia clearing 
house. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life 
elected Gilbert H. Montague of 
New York and R. DeWiti Mallary 
of Springfield, Mass., both at- 
torneys, to be directors of the com- 
pany. 

In New York, on May 9-10, the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel will present Francis Biddle, 
U. S. Attorney General, as the fea- 
tured speaker at its annual meeting. 

State Mutual Life has appointed 
Carl R. Litsheim and Jason E. 
Stone assistant superintendents of 
agencies, and Ralph H. Clapp as 
registrar. 

Connecticut General Life ad- 
vanced the following men: E. C. 
Henderson to vice-president and 
actuary; C. M. Eddy to vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; A. L. Joyce to 
secretary of the reinsurance de- 
partment; W. P. Gamble to man- 
ager of farm mortgage loans. 

Berkshire Life appointed Robert 
H. Davenport to be vice-president 
and W. Rankin Furey was made 
vice-president and director of 
agencies. 

The insurance business noted 
with deep sorrow during the month 
the death of John Sharp Williams 
III, insurance commissioner of 
Mississippi and past president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 
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December 31, 1943 




















ASSETS 
Bonds Owned 366,615,658.69 
3 Gove 26.0.4. a .200i.i... .... .$19,607,710.69 
Canadian Gov’t, Provinces and Cities............. 2,115,138.37 
Bonds of States of the United States ............ 4,059,065.32 
Municipal Bonds . 11,112,330.14 
Railroad Bonds Pye 1,738,379.9% 
Public Utility Bonds ........... 20,002,274.02 
Industrial and Other Bonds .................... 7,980,759.67 
Real Estate Loans ri . eed. 45,648,519.88 
RE GD Sow orc cc ec ews cet cceccecsduwbt cise so ee 
Farm Loans Cain; 3.966,866.49 
Stocks Owned Pat =p EE el ee 1,990,450.06 
ees, ee I sn Sones conv vcx ceva success er 4,840,138.95 
Real Estate Owned, of Which $2.040,949.37 is used in whole or in 
part for Company Purposes 2,476,594.22 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 3,196,317.94 
EY Sa Snes Grace vnc shasta sok ei och STR BS ee ye One 5,627,200.31 
Soto ee ar Re NS cs air bina kine oad ork 369,360.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 684,456.51 
TOTAL ASSETS $131,448,696.56 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts ... $106,989,996.00 
Reserve, Disability Policies ................... 1,954,663.93 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations 2,300,000.00 
EO SSS Sn are 2,250,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 1,187,653.79 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 1,331,195.82 
COS SS EES EES: Ieee 487,508.24 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment... . 801,592.97 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 789,126.18 
= 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus $118,091,736.93 
RE a I: ee 13,356,959.63 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $131,448,696.56 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1943 $138,728,012.00 


Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1943 1,128,224,814.00 





THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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Stumbling Blocks and Stepping Stones 


I once noticed the motto “To the stars through 

difficulties” inscribed on the’ state emblem. 
That fine, crisp phrase illuminated my mind. It was 
observed in a momentary glance but the mental flash 
remained. There is much substance in that brief ex- 
pression. It is the essence of inspiration. It is the 
negation and denial of doubt and fear. 

Every difficulty yields to the enterprising. We must 
believe in that thought unflinchingly if we would grow 
to greater heights. Belief is not enough. Our actions 
must indicate our unshakable faith in that concept. 
The necessary effort will follow if our belief is pro- 
foundly embedded. We only act as deeply as we 
believe. 

If we fix our gaze upon the stars, or some com- 
parable lofty attainment in life, and keep ourselves re- 
freshed in the hope of fulfillment, we will eventually 
rise above the level of common standards. Hope is the 
renovator. Persistence supplies the motive power. 
They are the twins of success. Where they cooper- 
ate, failure is doomed. They convert stumbling blocks 
to stepping stones. Obstructions, hindrances, annoy- 
ances, snags, barriers, and all forms of obstacles are 
thrown aside by the powerful thrusts of exuberance 
and determination working hand in hand. They are 
the laborers who thrive on hope—the poor man’s 
bread. 

Every crisis, big or small, uplifts a man if he meets 
it courageously. As Nietzsche pronounced, “What does 
not kill me—helps me.” 

All through the pages of biography it is evident 
that in moments of crisis man rediscovers himself. 
Suddenly, he finds his worth properly evaluated. Either 
collapse or battle follows the crisis. There is no es- 
cape from the narrow limits of that choice. 

Outstanding accomplishments are frequently the re- 
sults of humble beginnings that were fraught with 
great dangers. In fact, accomplishment is generally 
the result of many beginnings. Failure precedes suc- 
cess. Stumbling blocks are reformed and reshaped 
until they become useful as stepping stones. Opposi- 
tion strengthens nerves and intensifies capacities. 

Dr. George Washington Carver was born a Negro 
slave. A most humble beginning, if there ever was 
one. Yet before his death he rose to be one of the 
great scientists of his day. His struggle not only won 
freedom for himself, but his scientific research helped 
liberate white men from the chains of bondage which 
lack of knowledge produced. 

In 1874 a young immigrant boy landed at Castle 
Garden with five cents in his pocket. Michael Pupin 
started his career sleeping on park benches and selling 


Won: traveling through the State of Kansas 


newspapers. He endured the hardships of a green- 
horn, became a citizen, then interested himself in 
scientific research, graduated from Cambridge and the 
University of Berlin, and rose to professorship at Co- 
lumbia University where he was beloved by all who 
knew him. History regards him as one of the great- 
est inventors of all time. In his autobiography “From 
Immigrant to Inventor,” Pupin says “It is not a handi- 
cap to any boy to be penniless when he strikes out for 
an independent career, provided he has the stamina 
to stand the hardships that are in store for him.” 

Edward W. Bok arrived here from Holland at the 
age of seven. His family was constantly meeting with 
financial reverses. At the age of thirteen, young Bok 
worked for the Western Union as an office boy. His 
spare time was spent reading biographies of success- 
ful men. He wrote to these men for advice and re- 
ceived many letters from such personalities as General 
Grant, General Sherman, Emerson, Holmes, Long- 
fellow and President Rutherford Hayes. Then he 
conceived the idea of writing thumbnail biographies 
of great men on small strips of paper and placing 
them in packages of cigarettes. For this idea, and 
for writing the sketches, he received over $1,000 from 
a leading tobacco company. All this, while still em- 
ployed by the Western Union. At nineteen he decided 
to go into the publishing business. His great success 
brought him appointment as editor-in-chief of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal at the age of twenty-six. He 
wrote the book “Why I Believe in Poverty” in which 
he proved that stumbling blocks for other men were 
merely stepping stones for him. 

From all this we discern that difficulty is a great 
teacher. The effect of surviving the lesson taught is 
indeed very powerful. At all times it is evident that 
success is neither instantaneous nor continuous. It 
is like the ebb and flow of tides, high and then low. 
Success also has its occasional lapses only to rise again 
to higher levels. The defeatist claims misfortune but 
frequently misfortune was his own awkwardness in 
disguise. The strong survive, the weak collapse. We 
must aim at a lofty target. We must believe that Life 
is far too brief, not to try to make it great. Every 
obstacle that Life places in our paths must be sub- 
jugated to our desire for attainment. We must im- 
pose our will to win upon all obstructions that would 
impede our progress. We must visualize ourselves as 
conquerers. The vision must be made life-like through 
action. Thus fortified, will we walk the ascending 
pathway to the mountaintop with firm step and steady 
pace, as Despair cries out “Beware—Stumbling 
Blocks,” and Hope triumphantly responds “Welcome— 
Stepping Stones.” 
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EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE D. OF C. 


Financia! statement on April 30, 1902 when company was re-incorporated as the District of Columbia’s first old line 
legal reserve life insurance company. It was originally incorporated in West Virginia in 1885. 


ASSETS 
Mortgage loans 
Collateral loans 
Loans on policies 
Stocks 
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, LIABILITIES 
Net policy claims... on ES 
Premiums paid in advance...... . 


Total liabilities except capital . . 


Capital paid up in cash. 








(Concluded from page 25) 


established and in 1937 a monthly 
debit ordinary department began 
to function. 


The growth of the company has 
been gradual but uninterrupted. 
It now has twenty-four field offices 
in the District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and 
Ohio. Insurance in force on De- 
cember 31 last, was $178,105,000. 


The present officers of the com- 
pany are: Henry P. Blair, presi- 
dent; Joseph Sanders, first vice- 
president; Gilbert A. Clark, vice- 
president; Lauriston H. Hannah, 
vice-president; Charles E. Phil- 


Founder, Equitable Life Insurance Company. 


Washington, D. C. 
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lips, secretary; Maurice D. Rosen- 
berg, counsel. 


Continental Life 


The Continental Life Insurance 
Company, Inc., was organized un- 
der the laws of Virginia in August, 
1914 and began business in Octo- 
ber, 1914 with its executive office 
in Washington, D. C., where it has 
since been maintained. 

The moving force in the or- 
ganization of the company was 
I. S. D. Sauls who was born in Fre- 
mont, N. C. in 1856. Later he 
moved to Norfolk, Va., where after 
a time, he became associated with 
the Southern Mutual Aid Asso- 


ciation as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager for Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. 

The Continental, upon its or- 
ganization, took over this business 
of the Southern Mutaul Aid Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Sauls was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Continental when it began busi- 
ness. In a few years he became 
president and general manager, 
which position he held until his 
sudden death November 8, 1923 
at Pinehurst, N. C., during the an- 
nual convention, of the Southern 
Industrial Insurers’ Conference. 

A paragraph in an address Mr. 
Sauls made to the convention at 
Pinehurst is of special interest be- 
cause it was made on the day of his 
death. 

“My friends,” Mr. Sauls said, “I 
feel that you will be indulgent 
with me for some personal refer- 
ence to myself. Having been born 
and raised in this grand old State, 
and having lived in it more than 
a third of a century before cast- 
ing my fortune in other fields, it 
was with feeling of genuine pride 
and gratification that I found it 
not only possible but advisable to 
enter my own company here for 
business. This, indeed, brings me 


HENRY P. BLAIR 
President, Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
Washington, D. C. 
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back home, and while F am still 
living. In this regard it appears 
I must have builded better than 
I knew. Some of us, you know, 
never come back home except to 
be buried. This again reminds us 
that life is a reality. To the man 
of action it is no idle dream. We 
must follow where our work lead- 
eth, for the night cometh when 
no man shall work.” 

Since Mr. Sauls’ death, H. A. 
Bartholomew has been president 
and general manager of the Con- 
tinental Life. Other officers are: 
Charles O. Hall, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. Eason, vice-president 
and general counsel; J. Rozier 
Briggs, vice-president and medi- 
cal director; R. E. Ankers, secre- 
tary-treasurer and, actuary. 

Now a mature life insurance 
company with annual premiums 
approaching $5,000,000 and assets 
exceeding $13,000,000 the present 
position of the Continental Life 
is a far cry from its status in the 
early formative months when the 
management was more than once 
perplexed as to how the weekly 
payroll could be met. 


Peoples Life 


Another of the District of 
Columbia’s growing life insurance 
companies is the Peoples Life. 
From an organization with an in- 
come of $11,991 and disburse- 
ments of $10,838 in 1902 and ad- 
mitted assets at the end of that 
year of $1,152, the Peoples Life 
has developed to a company with 
assets of $20,552,240, policy re- 
serves of $18,220,721 and a policy- 
holders’ surplus and contingent 
reserves of $1,257,780. It has al- 
most a quarter billion of life in- 
surance outstanding. 

The Peoples Life originally be- 
gan business on December 10, 
1895, as the Peoples Mutual Bene- 
fit Association. On September 8, 
1903 the articles of incorporation 
were amended, changing the name 
to the Peoples Mutual Benefit In- 
surance Company and providing 
for a capital stock of $1,000 con- 
sisting of 100 shares of par value 
$10 each. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Growth of Insurance Account in a Decade 








The Home Office 
of the Equitable 
Life Insurance 
Company in 
Washington, D. C. 


In June 1911 the Peoples 
Mutual Benefit purchased the 
Union Insurance Company of 
Washington and a few months 
later acquired the Puritan Life of 
Washington. The weekly premium 
business of another local com- 
pany, the Commercial National In- 
surance Company was purchased 
in 1919. 

Under its charter the company’s 
existence was limited to twenty 
years but by its charter of Sep- 
tember 8, 1903 it was given per- 
petual succession. The company 
retired from the industrial acci- 
dent and health field in 1937 and 
since then it has aggressively de- 
veloped its ordinary and indus- 
trial life insurance departments 
with outstanding results. During 
the past ten years alone ordinary 
life insurance in force has in- 
creased from $7,665,000 to $43,- 
987,000 or almost 500 per cent. In- 





Life insurance In Force 








Life Insurance Written 10-Year December 31 10-Year 
Increase Increase 
1933 1943 % 1933 1943 % 
Ordinary.......... $3,996,000 $8,244,000 106.3 $21,843,000 $63,576,000 191.1 
Industrial... .... ; 20,110,000 23,386,000 16.3 41,873,000 104,529,000 149.6 
Pi talk ondnabaded 24,106,000 31,630,000 31.2 63,716,000 178,105,000 179.5 


Ratio Ordinary Life insurance Written to Total Life Insurance Written: 1933, 16.6%; 1943, 26.1%. 
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dustrial life insurance in force is 
now $188,291,000 in contrast with 
$50,611,000 outstanding at the end 
of 1933. 

The Peoples Life has inten- 
sively developed the District of 
Columbia and four nearby States 
—Virginia, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Delaware. In its plan 
for keeping the business centered 
as closely as possible to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia its praetice has 
been to develop large rural indus- 
trial debits along with its urban 
business. 

The first secretary of the old 
Peoples Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion was Wallace W. Chiswell, who 
has been president continuously 
of the Peoples Life except for a 
short period prior to the untimely 
death last year of F. F. Leith. 

Officers of the Peoples Life are: 
W. W. Chiswell, president; S. W. 
Hauser, vice-president and treas- 
urer; and W. W. White, secretary. 





CREDITS 


The pictures of the public buildings 
and monuments in Washington, ex- 
cept the one of the Capitol under 
the lights at night, courtesy of Jesse 
Loeb, Southern Building, Washing- 
ton. Photo of the Capitol by Theo- 
dore Krehbiel of Washington. 
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Map Supplicd by U. S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Publication 
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DIABETES RECORD 


For once there is an encouraging 
note in the serious meaning of 
death records; diabetes rate declines. 


HE death rate due to diabetes 

in 1942 for 152 selected Ameri- 

can cities was 30.5 per 100,000 
population. This rate is a pleas- 
ing decrease from the rate suffered 
by the same cities in 1941 which 
was 31.5. The data concerning 
these cities is submitted to The 
Spectator by the health officers 
of the respective cities. The rate 
attained by the cities continues on 
a higher scale as in the past than 
is indicated for the country in its 
entirety. In 1940 the national rate 
as given by the U. S. Census De- 
partment was 26.6. To life insur- 
ance companies diabetes continues 
as a major cause of death, as it is 
evidenced by the fact that for the 
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By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


last few years they have paid an- 
nually twenty million dollars to 
beneficiaries in claims as a result 
of death by diabetes. 

The statistics of 1942 in general 
follow the pattern of those of pre- 
vious years as to the incidence of 
diabetes deaths in so far as in- 
dividual states and cities are con- 
cerned. High diabetic death rates 
are noted in all of the New En- 
gland and the Middle Atlantic 
states as well as in Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Washington. 

All of the states with low diabetic 
death rates are found below a line 
which might be drawn from the 


Northern boundaries of North, 


Carolina through to Arizona. 


Florida with its high population of 
Northern vacationists is, of course, 
an exception. The highest rate at- 
tained was in Illinois, which had a 
diabetic death rate of 50.0. New 
York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey are next in order 
among the high rated. The lowest 
rate attained by any state was that 
of New Mexico, where a death rate 
of 8.6 prevailed. Arkansas, Ari- 
zona and Georgia all had rates be- 
low 12.0. F 

Considering the cities from a re- 
gional distribution, those in the 
Middle Atlantic States had the high 
rate of 38.6. The second highest 
death rate was recorded at 34.1 for 
the New England States. 
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The lowest rate was attained by 
18 cities in the West South Cen- 
tral States; while 6 cities in the 
Mountain States had a rate of 
27.0. Fifteen cities in the West At- 
lantic States had the comparatively 
high rate of 27.2, although included 
in this section were some of the 
lowest rated states in the country. 
The dominance of Baltimore and 
Washington where rates were 
above the average, accounts for 
the apparent contradiction. 

Considering the 5 largest cities 
in the United States, it is found 
that New York and Philadelphia 
had -above average rates of death 
from diabetes. New York, for in- 
stance, had the high rate of 41.4 
per 100,000 population, while 
Philadelphia had a diabetic death 
rate of 40.0. 

The cities of Detroit and Los 
Angeles had below average rate, 
and in conformity with the record 
of the states in which they were 
domiciled. Detroit had the low 
rate of 23.6 while Los Angeles had 
a rate of 25.9. Chicago had a 
rate of 31.0. This is about the aver- 
age of the 152 cities for whom sta- 
tistics are given this year. The 
1942 rate of the 5 largest cities is: 
Chicago ...... 3,396,800 1,558 31.0 
Detroit ...... 1,750,000 413 23.6 
Los Angeles.. 1,661,000 431 25.9 


New York ... 7,454,995 3,088 41.4 
Philadelphia . 1,943,415 778 40.0 


16,206,210 6,268 38.7 


A similar conformity with state 
records and past experience is 
noted from a study of the next ten 
cities in the United States in point 
of population. Of these 10 cities 
Boston with 44.8 has the highest 
rate, followed by Buffalo with a 
rate of 42.9; Cleveland with one of 
36.3, and Pittsburgh with 35.7. Each 
of these four cities is located in the 
so-called back area of states hav- 
ing high diabetic incidence. Of 
the 10 cities in this group 8 have 
higher rates than the average. 
Washington, D. C., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., have death rates re- 
spectively of 27.5 and 27.7. The 
rates for the 10 cities are as fol- 
lows: 





Cleveland ... 903,200 328 36.3 
St. Louis ..... 814,717 271 33.3 
Baltimore ... 940,000 320 34.0 
Boston ...... 768,578 344 44.8 
Pittsburgh 671,659 240 35.7 
Washington .. 848,000 233 275 
San Francisco. 725,000 201 27.7 
Milwaukee .. 600,000 194 32.3 
Buffalo ...... 575,901 247 42.9 


530,000 149 28.1 


7,377,055 2,527 34.3 
The city with the highest death 


New Orleans... 





rate from diabetes in the United 
States is Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where 
the rate was 64.9. This city has a 
population of 86,236, among whom, 
in 1942, there were 56 deaths at- 
tributed to diabetes. Next in or- 
der among the smaller cities was 
Green Bay, Wis., where there were 
28 deaths for a rate of 59.6 in this 
city of 47,000. 

Including the cities only which 
had a population of 100,000 or 
more, the highest death rate was 
recorded for New Haven, Conn., or 
56.7. In order follows—Paterson, 
N. J., Schenectady, N. Y., Syracuse, 
N. Y., Fall River, Mass., Reading, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., Albany, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. I. 


It will be noted that*five of these 
cities are in the New England 
States and five in the Middle At- 
lantic group. New York leads 
with three cities; while Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts have two each. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and, 
Rhode Island are represented by 
one each. 

The city with the lowest death 
rate is New Rochelle, N. Y. This 
City has a population of 59,400. 
Last year it had only one death 
attributed to diabetes. The rate 
there was 1.7. Lexington, Ky., 
with a rate of 2.0 had one death. 
This city of 49,700 population was 
second low. Considering only 
those cities having a population of 
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100,000 or, more, Somerville, 













any of the larger cities. In order 





town, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Yonk- 









































Mass., with a rate of 2.9 reflected followed: Wichita, Kans., Dur- ers, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., 
the lowest diabetic death rate of ham, N. C., Gary, Ind., Youngs- Houston, Tex., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
- ee ee 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS IN DIABETES 

Death Per Cent 
Rate of Rankby Per Per Rate of of Foreign 
Diabetes States Capita Capita Per Cent Persons Born White Total 
STATE per in Income Food of Urban Per Cent Over to Total Contrib- Total STATE 
100,000 Diabetic for Pur- Population of Negro 65 Years State uting Resisting 
Population Deaths States chasing to Total Population of Age Population Factors Factors 
) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (+) _ 
Alabama........ 13.5 38 480— 33— 30.2— 35.7— 315— 0.6— 0 ete ete Alabama 
Arizona......... *11.0 46 832+ 70— 34.8-— 2.5+ 308— 3.6— 2 M Gceane eee Arizona 
Arkansas........ *10.5 47 514— 32— 22.2— 25.8— 301— 0.5— 0 S ascuece Arkansas 
California... .. 25.3 20 1167+ 114+ 71.0+ 1.44 521+ 14.3+ 6 Ry -/deladt California 
Colorado........ 17.8 28 785— 79+ §2.6+ 1.1+ 508+ 8.2— 4 greeter e- Colorado 
Connecticut...... 32.5 a 1296+ W1i+ 67.8+ 1.8+ 520+ 23.8+ 6 0 .. Connecticut 
Delaware........ 33.4 8 1186+ 101+ §2.3+ 13.7— §82+ 7.1-— 4 2 ......... Delaware 
Florida.......... 20.6 25 655— 70— §5.1+ 29.4— 407— 4.0-— 1 I Florida 
Georgia....... 11.8 45 498— 45— 34.4— 46.8— 315— 0.5— 0 | igh ape Ht - Georgia 
Idaho...... "17.5 29 758 — 71-— 33.7— 0.2+ 384— 6.8— 1 AS ee Idaho 
ee 1 979+ 76+ 73.6+ 4.3+ 508+ 16.0+ 6 eee Illinois 
Indiana......... 14.3 35 827+ 67— 55.1+ 3.5+ 618+ 4.2-— 4 2 Indiana 
ER 25.1 21 823+ 64— 42.7— 0.7+ 595+ 6.7— 3 RE Beh lowa 
Kansas........ 26.4 17 814— 64— 41.9— 3.5+ 568+ 3.7— 2 4 Kansas, 
Kentucky...... 14.2 36 477— 44— 29.8— 8.6— 445— 0.8— 0 8 Kentucky 
Louisiana 16.6 31 534— 41— 41.5— 26.9— 326— 1.7— 0 6 Louisiana 
Maine...... 28.2 13 786 — 94+ 40.5— 0.1+ 733+ 12.6+ 4 a ” ace Maine 
Maryland....... 30.0 11 1077+ 89+ 59.3+ 16.9— 503+ 5.8— 4 , Bee Maryland 
Massachusetts... 35.9 4 1024+ 113+ 89.4+ 1.2+ 627+ 24.8+ 6 0 Massachusetts 
Michigan........ 26.1 18 960+ 78+ 65.7+ 3.5+ 458+ 17.4+ 6 0 Michigan 
Minnesota....... 25.5 19 761— 76+ 49.8+ 0.4+ 504+ 15.1+ 5 1 Minnesota 
Mississippi. ..... 13.0 40 407= 30-— 19.8— 50.2— 337— 0.4— 0 7 Mississippi 
Missouri. ....... 23.0 23 762— 62— 51.8+ 6.2+ 568+ 4.1-— 3 Sere Missouri 
Montana..:..... 12.1 44 860+ 91+ 37.8— 0.2+ 446+ 13.6+ 5 . <2 Montana 
Nebraska. 26.8 16 774— 67— 39.1— 1.0+ 497+ 8.4— 2 4 .Nebraska 
Nevada......... 14.5 33 1352+ 121+ 39.3— 0.6+ 434— 13.5+ 4 ore: Nevada 
New Hampshire.. 33.8 7 719— 112+ 57.6+ 0.2+ 749+ 17.8+ 5 1 New Hampshire 
New Jersey...... 35.4 5 1304+ 116+ 81.6+ §.2+ 492+ 20.9+ 6 JERS New Jersey 
New Mexico..... 8.6 48 558— 49— 33.2— 0.7+ 263— 1.8— 1 os ohhacu New Mexico 
New York....... 39.2 2 1106+ 113+ 82.8+ 3.3+ §12+ 25.4+ - errs - New York 
North Carolina... 12.5 43 §23— 36— 27.3-— 29.0— 280— 0.3-— 0 6 ...North Carolina 
North Dakota.... 20.4 26 721— 46— 20.6— 0.1+ 405— 15.4+ 2 4 _....North Dakota 
eet A 31.4 10 957+ 88+ 66.8+ 4.7+ 557+ 9.7+ 6 er eae: Ohio 
Oklahoma....... 13.9 37 598— 48— 37.6— 7.2+ 366— 1.1— 1 7. canton Oklahoma 
Oregon.......... 24.4 22 1046+ 94+ 48.8+ 0.2+ 562+ 11.14 6 OB sets Oregon 
Pennsylvania.... 34.1 6 + 84+ 66.5+ 4.5+ 498+ 12.8+ 6 0 .Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island.... 39.0 3 1016+ 106+ 91.6+ 1.44+ 559+ 24.8+ 6 0 .Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 12.9 42 459— 40-— 24.7— 45.6— 251— 0.3-— 0 6 South Carolina 
South Dakota 20.9 24 725— 50— 24.6— 0.1+ 426+ 9.5+ 3 3 South Dakota 
Tennessee....... 13.0 41 492— 46— 35.2— 18.3— 364— 0.5— 0 A Tennessee 
RS BES 13.4 39 677— 63— 45.4— 14,.7— 329— 1.7— 0 Re se se Texas 
RS a tas 0 Bone 14.6 32 850+ 60— 55.5+ 0.2+ 363— 8.6+ 4 eo! thee Utah 
Vermont........ 27.0 15 698 — 89+ 34.3— 0.2+ 718+ 12.0+ 4 Bt Dy oid cette 
Virginia......... 18.3 27 697— 53— 35.3— 26.8— 401— 1,0— 0 Ot iscacduman Virginia 
Washington...... 27.6-' 14 1166+ 89+ 53.1+ 0.4+ 537+ 15.6+ B ee cae Washington 
West Virginia. . *17.4 30 598 — 49— 28.1— 6.6+ 356— 3.0— 1 5 ....West Virginia 
| RSS 28.5 12 786 — 80+ §3.5+ 0.4+ 535+ 13.1+ 5 eee 
Wyoming 14.4 34 883+ 84+ 37.5— 0.6+ 337— 8.7+ 4 > ceeaua Wyoming 
Ce ic eae none uae 810 73 47.3 8.5 450 Me, DbGs sccdeme thee <osvact Average 










* available figures are those of 1941. 
Footnotes: . 


(2)—Business Survey—Retail Distribution. 
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§—Reports to Spectator Questionnaire; (1-4-5-6) Bureau of the Census—Department of Commerce. 
(3)—Population and Distribution—By J. Walter Thompson 
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These cities are from widely sepa- 
rated areas. Only one State had 
two cities included in the group. 
Somerville, Mass., and Yonkers, 
N. Y., from the high rate diabetic 
area might be considered excep- 
tions to the acknowledged rate be- 
cause of their proximity to larger 
cities whose hospitals attract the 
bulk of the patients of the smaller 
communities. This also might be 
considered true of New Rochelle 
—the city with the lowest diabetic 
death rate. 

The death rate for nine cities in 
Canada was 26.7 with 593 deaths 
in a combined population of 2,223,- 
125. Thig Canadian death rate 
from diabetes reflects an increase 
in 1942 over the rate attained in 
1941 of 6.4, the rate of death in 
1941 per 100,000 being 20.3. Con- 
sidering the cities individually, it 
may be noted that seven of the nine 
shown recorded increases in 1942 
over 1941. Among the cities which 
increased their rates were the two 
leading communities from a popula- 
tion standpoint—Montreal and 
Toronto. Montreal, with a popula- 
tion of 926,000 in 1942 had a death 
rate from diabetes of 30.9 as 
against 243 in 1941. Similarly, 
Toronto with 215 deaths in popu- 
lation of 669,000 had a death rate 
of 32.1 in 1942 against a rate of 
21.0 and 138 deaths in 1941. In 
1942 the two largest cities, To- 
ronto and Montreal, had the high 
death rates for the nine Canadian 
cities shown. While the death rate 
in Canadian cities is at a consider- 
ably increased rate in 1942 over 
1941, their aggregate rate is still 
below the rate attained by the 
American cities. 


Reviewing the Record 


In reviewing the 152 cities shown 
in this study, it might be noted 
that 50 of the 152 had a rate and 
above average rate for the entire 
group. The cities included most of 
the larger cities and were therefore 
enabled to overbalance the 101 cities 
which had a below average rate. 
Forty-nine cities increased their 
rate in 1942 over, 1941, while 55 
showed a decrease in the 1942 rec- 
ord from that of 1941; while four 
had similar rates and 44 cities did 
not have comparable reports as 
between 1941 and 1942. 

A ready vizualization of the in- 
cidence of deaths from diabetes by 
states is enabled by a study of the 
map which shows in black 15 states 
where the rate is in excess of 27.0. 
The 15 states with a rate per 100,- 
000 in excess of 17.0 and less than 


Regional Distribution of Diabetes Deaths, 1942-1941 















RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


























No. of No. of 

Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities ntmcanees \ Deaths Rate 

ion * 1 
East South Central... 1,503,216 315 «21.0 6 1,192,521 256 8621.5 
West South Central 13 2,381,617 401 16.8 6 1,126,001 155 13.8 
South Atiantic............ 15 3,130,500 850 27.2 6 1,965,651 581s «29.6 
M MR h eds Shh Coches 6 716,313 122 3617.0 2 187,929 61 32.5 
West North Central 12 2,933,988 716 424.4 8 1,591,007 3710s «23.3 
East North Central........ ee 29 7,033,156 1,937 27.5 24 6,464,525 1,816 28.1 
Dads ci tckc ex. bOde aden j 14 4,308,285 1,115 25.9 1 3,527,004 893 25.3 
SC ee 33 «—-:114,175,803 5,478 38.6 30 13,583,345 5,478 40.3 
New England... P : : 3,191,430 1,089 34.1 15 2,916,314 839 «= «28.8 

ase dicawe ota ark tbe xs 152 39,374,344 12,023 30.5 108 = =©32,554,287 10,450 32.1 
REGIONS 
* East South Central..... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
West South Central..... . Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
South Atlantic.......... —— 4 District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
eorgia, ja 
ED cn cneh thine’ Montana, Idaho, W ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 


M 
West North Central...... Minnesota, lowa 


| EARS: Washington, Oregon, California 
Middle Atlantic. ....... New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
New England........... Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 





27.0 are denoted by dots; while 18 
states having a rate below 17.0 are 
shown in white. It will be noted 
that the diabetes deaths are high 
in the Northeastern part; low in 
the South and average in the 
Central and West Coast States. 

Diabetes, as evidenced by the al- 
most annual increase since 1900 in 
the death rate, is rightly consid- 
ered, despite the introduction of 
the life-saving insulin, a major 
death cause in the United States. 





Ten Cities of 100,000 or More with Lowest Rate 





» Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
East North Central... ... Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 









In addition it is an ever-growing 
menace to the health of the nation. 
This is more readily understood 
from a consideration of a graph 
which permits not only recognition 
of the deaths occasioned by dia- 
betes in each of the terminal years 
of the last five decades and for 
the year 1942, but also the record- 
ed non-fatal sicknesses from the 
disease. In 1900 there were 80 odd 
thousand reported sufferers from 
diabetes. This had grown to more 
































Population Rate 
OT EE ee ie 102,304 2.9 
Sco c acces acapiganscopesseunarenaphennein ts 133,000 4.50 
RI cs oss cc Casuckccchahoreiss Cctvene ee reece 100,000 6.0 
hana a i A rte ie ay ae Pr edie ee He by 111,719 8.1 
RII, <3. cscs nc sc cpcee Suse ood cee taue tia eee 167,720 8.9 
er roe 429,000 9.1 
Vee ee ee ee aR RR RR aa 150,000 ’ 10.0 
ET ss Sah ss CERT, VU cbelewhe cece Chem atn 210,000 10.0 
OU 8 ALR COR I I 450,000 10.4 
Fee WOE AER iio Bk ete. Si 198,858 10.6 

Ten Cities of 100,000 or More with Highest Rate 

Population Rate 
SS Se ee eee ey neers Pea ae Pc 160,605 56.7 
Es 5 ox 50.60 oo 0s a pepe abate taated ase 140,007 52.1 
ICT. oon nc scehattcensnasaabinesdaatis thane 100,000 51.0 
as. ccs: caneaneie sheeans’ gp > ae 204 ,960 50.3 
TE... 5 os oss s n.0s0.n vtibanas thea hl Saee eee 115,559 50.2 
ck on ccnsnctunesesdtagntsexenteraeehanennae 113,000 47.8 
ga ae Sena tea ARS Seas Bling afro wera. 768 ,578 44.8 
GI inchs «ous cossgsevesvarcassnestebecteetsaenan dns 131,154 44.2 
Se”. oT. co akaames tes beth nels aeewews eae 190,000 44.2 
I oe one aoc tees aceon st coetubtsenstenesaeees 260,000 43.4 
————————————————————————————————————————————O——OOOOOOOOeeeeees 
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Diabetes Deaths in Nine Canadian Cities 
(Rate per 100,000 Population) 








Population Deaths Rate 
1942 


Population Deaths Rate 
1941 
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Brantford, Ont............ 33,264 5 15.0 32,660 6 18.4 
eee 88,904 9 10.1 87,267 6 6.9 
Edmonton, Alb............ 96,725 15 15.5 92,492 22 23.8 
Hamilton, Ont.......... 167,830 11 6.6 161,138 10 6.2 
TS Sa 79,745 9 11.3 78,393 4 5.1 
Montreal, Que............ 926,000 286 30.9 900,000 219 24.3 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 43,027 11 «25.6 42,269 4 9.5 
, 9» yee 669,130 215 32.1 655,751 138 8621.0 
Windsor, Ont......... i 118,496 32 27.0 112,949 29 25.7 

SPT Tete 2,223,121 593 26.7 2,162,919 438 20.3 





than 330,000 at the end of 1940 
when the total deaths were 35,015. 

In an effort to establish the social 
and economic factors which might 
be held to have an influence on 
diabetic incidence, some rather in- 
teresting evidence was forthcom- 
ing. A table in this issue follow- 
ing the arrangement used in previ- 
ous articles on death causes com- 
pares the death rate of diabetes 
with such factors as the extent of 
urbanization, the amount of food 
purchases; the per capita income, 
longevity, per cent Negro popula- 
tion and percentage of foreign born. 
Measuring each item against the 
average figures for each of the 48 
states, a plus sign indicates that 
the state is in the upper half as to 


disposition towards the incidence 
of diabetes and a minus sign for 
the lower half to denote a resis- 
tence to diabetes incidence. 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS: 


a high percentage of urban popu- 
lation: indicating much city liv- 
ing ; 

a high rate of income; 

much wealth; 

a high per capita amount of food 
purchasing indicating good eat- 
ing; 

a large number of people over 65 
indicating longevity ; 

a very small Negro population in- 
dicating mostly whites; 

a large foreign born population 
indicating industrialization. 








FACTS ABOUT INSULIN 


The name “Insulin” originated in the belief that the hormone 


comes from the islets. 


While evidence of the presence of insulin in the pancreas of 


mammals was originally furnished by Mehring and Minkowski 
back in 1889, it was not until 1921 that Banting and Best found that 
the extracts of partially degenerated pancreas contained the preci- 
ous hormone. 

Since then, the achievements of the insulin treatment have been 
impressive: whereas prior to 1922, most diabetic children lived 
only about one year after the onset of the disease, today the aver- 
age diabetic child of ten may expect to celebrate his 50th birth- 


ay. 

In 1922, the expectation of life at age 30 was about six years; 
today it is nearly thirty. 

At Age 50, the expectation of life was then seven years, and is 
now fifteen. 

Insulin has not only increased the aversge life span of thou- 
sands of diabetics but has enabled them to live fairly normal lives. 

Through insulin, the proportion of deaths has been transferred 
from the younger to the older age groups. 

But the incidence of diabetes is very high; it is estimated that 
there are at least ten patients for every fatality. This poses a seri- 
ous problem for the life insurance companies. 

While scientific and medical research has been highly success- 
ful in developing new insulin types and combinations, there still 
remains much to be done if a drug is to be found which in its 
action will closely approach that of the insulin in the human body. 
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Thus we find that the high death 
rate in Massachusetts is supported 
by six plus signs which is the maxi- 
mum. In the same way Connecticut, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington 
—all have fairly high rates and all 
have six plus signs. So also states 
having low diabetic records have 
present six minus signs. Among 
such states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

The experience of life insurance 
companies with diabetic deaths in 
1942 may be gleaned frpm a table 
which records the diabetic death 
claims of 88 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. The 
companies, according to size, are 
divided into six groups. The con- 
trast of the amount of claims paid 
as a result of diabetes is made with 
total death claims paid by these 
companies. There is also possible 
a comparison of the average dia- 
betes death claim with the average 
total claim. The effect, if any, of 
certain established underwriting 
practices on the death rates, is 
also indicated. Of some signifi- 
cance is the average age of death 
for the diabetic claimant. In the 
larger companies the average age 
is given higher than for the small- 
er companies. 

In the first group or A Group, 
are shown nine companies that 
have $1,000,000,000 or more of 
insurance in force. These com- 
panies paid $5,352,262 in claims 
due to diabetes. The. number of 
the claims was 1,276, or an aver- 
age payment of $4,195 against 
the general average for all claims 
of $4,064. Diabetes claims were 
2.2 per cent of the total claims paid 
by these companies. All but two 
of the companies in this group take 
substandard risks and write non- 
medical insurance. 

Of the seven companies which 
showed the average age of the 
diabetic death, six were 60 or over 
while four showed the average age 
to be 46. 

In the second, or B Group, show- 
ing companies having’ insurance 
outstanding of between $500,000,- 
000 and $1,000,000,000 and includ- 
ing the industrial business of one 
company, the average diabetic death 
claim was $616 while the average 
over all death claim was $1,613. 
Diabetic claims represented 2.1 
per cent of the total claims paid. 
All of the companies wrote sub- 
standard and non-medical insur- 
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DIABETES DEATH CLAIMS OF 88 UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1942 






















































































% of % of Does Does 
Average No. of Average No. of Amount of Average Diabetes Diabetes Company Company Average 
Size of Total Death Amount of Size of Diabetes Diabetes Size of Claims Amount Take Take Sub- Age of 
Policy Claims Total Death Death Claims Claims Diabetes toTotal to Total Non- Standard Diabetes 
in Force Paid Claims Paid Claims Paid Paid Claims Claims Amount Medical Risks Deaths 
A—MORE THAN 1 BILLION DOLLARS 
Equitable Life of U.S....... 2,827 14,501 51,771,473 3,570 400 1,632,171 4,080 2.8 3.2 Yes Yes u 
John Hancock, Mass.(1). . 605 9,670 18,683,001 1,932 279 ‘ 2,079 2.9 3.1 Yes Yes 61 
Lincoln National, Ind... ey 2,856 2,228 4,581,088 2,056 22 25,172 1,144 1.0 0.5 Yes Yes 56 
Massachusetts Mutual... 3,856 2,917 18,036,661 6,183 11 ,095 5,736 0.4 3.5 Yes Yes 60 
Mutual Benefit, N. J... . 3,818 5,907 24,465,804 4,142 133 638,642 4,802 2.3 2.6 No No 66 
Mutual Life, N. Y..... 2,898 9,098 43,872,300 4,822 233 1,302,400 5,590 2.6 3.0 Yes Yes 66 
New England Mutual, Mass... . 3,820 3,312 14,428,995 4,357 18 *86,573 4,810 0.5 0.6 Yes Yes u 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis...... . 3,176 6,751 44,930,110 6,655 76 630,470 8,296 1.1 1.4 No No 66 
Union Central, Ohio............ 3,804 3,618 14,962,477 4,136 104 393,701 3,786 2.9 2.6 Yes Yes 66 
Total (9 Companies)........ 58,002 235,731,189 1,276 5,352,262 : 2.2 2.3 
Average for Group...... ; : 4,064 é 4,195 ire ae 
B—BETWEEN 500 MILLION AND 1 BILLION DOLLARS 
Bankers Life, lowa........ 2,696 2,665 7,375,000 2,778 15 75, 000 5,000 0.6 1.0 Yes Yes u 
Equitable Life, towa. . 2,358 1,238 4,536,443 3,664 12 39,417 3,285 1.0 0.9 Yes Yes u 
Guardian Life of Amer., N. Y... 3,051 1,194 3,880, 283 3,250 15 23,816 1,588 1.3 0.6 Limited Limited u 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Va. 1). eds 436 8,597 3,342,817 389 266 71, 268 3.1 2.1 Yes Yes u 
Pacific Mutual Life, Cal... .. 2,796 1,906 6,034,854 3,166 20 52,572 2,629 1.0 0.9 Yes Yes u 
Total (5 Companies) 15,600 25, 169,397 328 262,149 2.1 1.0 
Average for Group... 1,613 616 , 
C—BETWEEN 200 MILLION AND 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
Berkshire Life, Mass... 2,868 549 3,065,003 5,583 3 78,000 26,000 0.5 2.5 Yes Yes u 
Continental At il. 4,476 1,454 2,855, 1,964 20 42,340 2,117 1.4 1.5 Yes Yes u 
Franklin Life, Hl. 1,993 686 , 782,007 2,598 1 ,000 1,000 0.1 0.1 Yes Yes 64 
Home Life, N. Y.. 4,269 1,075 3,721, 3,461 11 22,417 2,038 1.0 0.6 No Yes u 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn. 2,740 560 1,668, 230 2,979 6 , 286 1,214 1.1 0.4 Yes Yes u 
Monumental Life, Md.(1). . 352 4,742 1,196,921 252 113 26,407 234 2.4 2.2 Yes Yes u 
Mutual Trust Life, Il. 1,685 496 975,808 , 967 3 3,795 1,265 0.6 0.4 Yes Yes u 
Shenandoah Life, Va. 4,923 2,243 1,780,521 794 8 6,550 819 0.4 0.4 Yes Yes 50 
United Benefit Life, Neb. 1,682 285 588, 166 2,064 1 10,000 10,000 0.4 1.7 Yes Yes 45 
Total (9 Companies) 12,090 17,633,222 oe 166 197,795 1.4 1.1 
Average for Group... x ‘ 1,458 1,192 é ' 
D—BETWEEN 100 MILLION AND 200 MILLION DOLLARS 
Atlantic Life, Va. 2,260 313 950,808 3,038 5 7,018 1,404 1.6 0.7 Yes Yes 55 
Beneficial Life, Utah. 1,230 353 487,963 1,382 15 26,000 1,733 4.2 5.3 Yes No 53 
Commonwealth, Ky.(1).... 399 355 535,411 1,508 4 {9,500 2,375 1.1 1.8 Yes Yes u 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. : 2,125 352 854,882 2,429 2 3,000 1,500 0.6 0.4 Yes Yes 66 
illinois Bankers Life, Il... 1,254 1,148 1,390,052 1,211 22 21,817 992 1.9 1.6 Yes Yes 71 
Knights Life of Amer., Pa. ( 1) 372 ,072 532,475 257 49 15,128 309 2.4 2.8 Yes Yes u 
Ohio State Life, Ohio. . 1,731 299 557,856 1,866 1 ,000 1,000 0.3 0.2 Yes Yes 56 
Pan-American, La... . . 2,328 212 725,802 3,424 5 10,300 2,060 2.4 1.4 Yes Yes 59 
Pilot Life, N. C.. en 688 323 739, 58 2,290 2 10,000 5,000 0.6 1.4 Yes Yes 76 
Protective Life, Ala. 4,228 1,012 959, 131 948 4 11,498 2,875 0.4 1.2 Yes Yes u 
State Farm, fll... . . 1,334 2 175,676 777 1 2,500 2,500 0.4 1.4 Yes Yes 43 
Union Mutual, Me. 2,274 573 1,211,004 2,113 3 3,402 1,134 0.5 0.3 Yes Yes 61 
West Coast Life, Calif. 1,900 428 896,375 2,094 2 4,482 2,241 0.5 0.5 Yes Yes u 
Total (13 Companies) 7,666 10,017,050 ‘ 115 125,645 1.5 1.3 
Average for Group... 1,307 1,093 ‘ vs 
E—BETWEEN 50 MILLION AND 100 MILLION DOLLARS 
Alliance Life, tll.......... 1,666 460 760, 1,652 6 10,673 1,779 1.3 1.4 Yes Yes 49 
Amicable Life, Texas. . . 1,471 130 224,620 1,728 1 1,000 1,000 0.8 0.4 Yes Yes 72 
Capitol Life, Colo. 2,605 279 495, 1,775 2 3,000 1,500 0.7 0.6 Yes Yes 53 
Farm Bureau, Ohio 1,309 49 57,870 1,181 2 1,090 500 4.1 1.7 Yes Yes u 
Farmers & Bankers, Kans... . . 1,570 168 307,814 1,832 1 1,143 1,143 0.6 0.4 Ves Yes 74 
Federal Life, Hl.. 1,621 683 962, 181 1,409 2 3,000 1,500 0.3 0.3 Yes Yes 55 
Home Securi .N. biked 215 1,575 278,6 177 12 1,923 160 0.8 0.7 Yes Yes u 
Lamar Life, : 1,734 158 462,814 2,929 ~ 6,000 2,000 1.9 1.3 Yes Yes 64 
National Guardian, ee 1,998 116 342, 2,956 2 1,137 569 1.7 0.3 Yes Yes 48 
North Carolina Mut., N. C. 164 2,209 355,511 61 32 5,028 157 1.4 1.4 Yes Yes 43- 
Old Line Life, Wis. . 1,903 33 145, 783 4,417 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Reserve Loan Life, Texas... 1,518 267 459,542 1,721 5 4,136 827 1.9- 0.9 Yes Y 56 
United Fidelity, Texas : 1,315 201 215,514 1,072 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Limited u 
United Life & Acc., N. H. 2,301 161 5,434 2,146 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Total (14 Companies) . 6,489 5,413,909 68 38,040 ; 1.0 0.7 
Average for Group... ; 834 . 559 and 
F—OUTSTANDING INSURANCE OF LESS THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
American Home Life, Kan. 1,189 35 36,905 1,054 1 209 209 2.9 0.6 Yes No 55 
ome Life, Okia.. . ig 1,773 110 218,226 1,984 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Century Educator, Texas... 1,206 17 24,000 1,412 0 0 0 0 0 Yes No u 
Conservative Life of Amer., ind... 499 105 74,089 706 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Empire Life & Acc., Ind... . . 364 23 29,403 1,278 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Limited u 
Farmers Union, lowa. 1,162 27 26,532 983 1 1,000 1,000 3.7 3.8 Yes Reinsurance 17 
Fidelity Union, Texas - 1,877 63 159, 866 2,538 1 2,500 2,500 1.6 1.6 Yes Yes 47 
George 1“ gme W. Va.... 1,482 83 234,044 2,699 1 1,013 1,013 - 1.2 0.4 Yes Some u 
Girard Life, Pa. 2,557 84 275,738 3,164 1 2,166 2,166 1.2 0.8 No No 75 
Great American, Kan.. ; 1,079 32 47,050 1,470 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Great National, Texas... 2,231 34 74,561 2,193 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Great Northern, Wis. . 1,324 129 396, 783 3,076 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Great Northwest, Wash. . 2,343 16 66,000 4,125 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Guaranty Income, La.. 2,099 18 40,034 2,224 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Home State, Okla... 3,924 209 80,530 385 1 180 180 0.5 0.2 Yes Yes 13, 
Hoosier Farm, Ind... . 1,543 12 22,186 1,849 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
imperial, N. C.. 2,838 150,618 254 12 2,107 176 2.0 1.4 Yes Yes u 
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% of Does Does 
Average __ No. of Average No.of A ae tien Glee Company A 
Size of Total Death Amount of Size of ofan Do Size of Claims Amount Take Take Sub- Age of 
Policy Claims Total Death Death laims Claims Diabetes toTotal toTotal Non- Standard Diabetes 
in Force Paid Claims Paid Claims Paid Paid Claims Claims Amount Medical Risks Deaths 
Jefferson National, Ind... . . . 3,124 13 47,910 3,685 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
——. Home, Ky... .. . ns 1,909 224 359,911 1,607 2 3,425 1,713 0.9 1.0 Yes Yes 59 
iberty, N » 1,331 90 107,824 1,089 2 5,628 2,814 2.2 5.2 Yes Yes 48 
Manhat an Mutual, Kan... 1,408 30 224,000 7,467 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Reinsurance y 
Massachusetts Protective... 1,657 156 281,631 1,805 1 2,000 2,000 0.6 0.7 Yes Yes 48 
Monarch, Mass... 1,815 65 103,539 1,593 1 500 500 1.5 0.5 Yes Yes 61 
New World Life, ia a = a 1,910 0 o 0 . a 0 0 Yes . Yes u 
. 217,454 306 10 ,843 y 1.4 15.6 Yes Reinsurance 66 
Poli More Nation | eee 1,840 42 ,000 2,024 Q 0 0 0 0 Yes No u 
Postal Union, Calif. . ; 1,396 77 147,541 1,916 2 2,875 1,438 2.6 1.9 Yes Yes 63 
Pyramid Life, Ark. 1,448 60 70,517 1,175 1 250 250 1.7 0.4 Yes Yes u 
Rockford, Ill. 884 67 122,099 1,822 2 2,461 1,231 3.0 2.0 Yes Yes 60 
St. Louis Mutual, Mo... 1,325 Ba 140,824 2,200 1 1,000 1,000 1.7 0.7 Yes Yes 84 
Scranton Life, Pa... 1,810 215 , 155 2,317 3 3,016 1,005 1.4 0.6 Yes Yes 70 
Service Life, Neb. 1,452 84 133,813 1,593 1 311 311 1.2 0.2 Yes Yes 64 
Standard Life, Ind.. 2,268 8 13,561 1,695 0 0 0 0 0 Yes No u 
State Reserve, Texas. . 1,944 38 80,247 2,112 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Sunset Life, Wash. . 2,323 30 26,800 893 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Victory Life, Kan... 1,498 89 234,134 2,631 1 1,000 1,000 1.1 Yes Reinsurance 22 
Western Reserve, Texas. . . 1,763 21 35,323 1,682 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Wisconsin National, Wis. .. 1,478 142 277,971 1,958 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Total (38 Kus naga 3,969 5,437,915 45 65,484 1.1 1.2 
Average for Group. . 1,3 1,455 
Grand Total (88 Companies) 103,816 299,402,682 6 375 1.9 2.0 
Average for All Groups 2,884 3,023 
u Unavailable. (1) Industrial companies. * Estimated. t Figures used classified as glands of internal secretion. 


ance, although one reported that 


it did so in a limited way. 

In the C Group showing nine 
companies having insurance out- 
standing between $200,000,000 
and $500,000,000, the average dia- 
betic claim paid in 1942 was $1,192 
while the over all claim average 
payment was $1,458. The indus- 
trial business of one company was 
included in this group which 
showed that 1.4 per cent of all 
claims was paid on account of dia- 
betes. All of the companies in this 
group wrote substandard business 
and all but one non-medical. Three 
companies which showed the aver- 
age age of the diabetic recorded re- 
spectively, 64, 50 and 45. — 

The fourth group included 13 
companies having insurance in 
force of more than $100,000,000 and 
less than $200,000,000. These com- 
panies including one showng indus- 
trial business paid diabetic claims 
totaling $115,000 and averaging 
$1,093 as against the over all aver- 
age death claim payment of $1,307. 
Here the percentage of diabetic 
death claims was 1.5 per cent of 
the total. All of these companies 
wrote non-medical insurance and 
all but one substandard. One com- 
pany paid a claim on a person of 43 
years of age; four reported the av- 
erage age of death claimant be- 
tween 53 and 59; two over 60 and 
two at ages of over 70. 

In the fifth group of 14 com- 
panies having insurance in force 
between $50,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000, the diabetic average death 
claim for 68 claimants was $559 
against the over all average of $834. 
The diabetic claims were about 1.1 
per cent of the total claims paid. 
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All of these companies wrote both 
non-medical and substandard busi- 
ness. The average age of diabetic 
claimant of five companies was un- 
der 50 years, of three between 50 
and 60 years, of one over 60 and 
two over 70. Thirty-eight com- 
panies had insurance in force of 
less than $50,000,000. They paid 45 
claimants as a result of diabetes, 
averaging $1,455 per claim as 
against the total company average 
of $1,370. One company paid a 
claim on a 13 year older. One paid 
one on a man of 84. Most of the 
claims paid were on men over 45 
years of age. The insurance sta- 
tistics indicate that 2 per cent of 
all claims in number and amount 
paid by life insurance companies 
are due to diabetes. The total num- 
ber of claims would be indicated as 
approximately 6000 with claim 
payments amounting to $20,000,- 
000. 

Naturally life insurance com- 
panies are interested in the prolon- 
gation of human life. For the long- 
er the span of life the lower will 
eventually be the price at which 
life insurance may be _ sold. 
Sound American business judg- 
ment would then be proof that 
life insurance companies were 
intensely interested in a reduc- 
tion in the mortality rate from 
diabetes. It follows that they are 
much concerned with such scien- 
tific and medical discoveries as 
which would not only defeat the 
destructiveness of diabetes but 
eliminate, if possible, the causes 
which give rise to even its oc- 
currence. While the introduction 
of insulin and its refinements have 
gone far in discounting diabetes as 


an immediate cause of death, and 
in consequence lengthening the span 
of life, it nevertheless is not recog- 
nized as a cure alone of diabetes. 

The diabetic death rate per 100,- 
000 in population for America has 
been constantly on the increase 
and occasioned about 35,000 deaths 
last year. Of course, in consider- 
ing the over all increase in death 
from diabetes, it must be borne in 
mind that improved diagnostic 
methods and better statistical ar- 
rangements have contributed much 
to this recorded increase. The fact 
remains, however, that the inci- 
dence of diabetes is increasing 
largely because of two forces 
which are a result of the forward 
march of civilization with its 
increasing attention to human 
betterment through scientific dis- 
coveries. In the first place the 
medical and surgical science has 
advanced the span of life many 
years beyond its length of 40 years 
ago. Now the life expectancy for 
males is 62.5 years, and for females, 
66.75 years. In 1880 the life ex- 
pectancy for males was 27.04 and 
for females, 32.77. Furthermore, 
industrial science has developed 
labor-saving devices to a point 
where many of the old hardships 
of living have been eliminated. 

In the first instance the prolonga- 
tion of human life has increased the 
diabetic death rate beeause it is 3 
known fact that diabetes does not 
usually appear before age 40, There 
are hundreds of thousands more 
people now reaching that age than 
was thought even a possibility as 
late as 1900. In the states and 
cities noted for the longevity of 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Cambridge, Mass.... . 
Camden, N. J...... 


Charleston, S.C... . 
Charlotte, N.C... 


Chattanooga, Tenn... . 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... . 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... . 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Colorado Springs, Col... 


Elmira, N.Y... 
El Paso, Tex.. 


Erie, Pa... aie: 
Everett, Wash... 
Fall River, Mass... . 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Flint, Mich... . ' 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Gadsden, Ala....: 
Galveston, Tex... 


Hartford, Conn 


Highland Park, Mich... 


en, N. J... . 
Houston, Tex. Kec 
Indianapolis, Ind... ... 


Lewiston, Me... . 
Lexington, Ky......... 
Long Beach, Calif... 

in, Ohio. 


Los Angeles, Calif... ... 


Louisville, Ky... ...... 
Lowell, Mass...... . 


ladison, Wis. . 
Malden, Mass......... 





—— 


-—— -1 
Population 


275,000 
131,154 
50,000 
65,919 
47,170 


87,930 
940,000 


111,719 
164,061 
47,000 
59,319 
83,000 


190,000 
52,338 
. 286 
450,000 
385,972 


3 


azss 23825 
$3328 33222 


Se 


DIABETES DEATHS IN 152 SELECTED 


AMERICAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 





———*——. 1941 
Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
68 24.7 245,000 91 37.1 
5844.2 130,447 540Ci«é4z*CA 
3 6.0 49,000 3 6.1 
12 18.2 u u u 
6 12.7 47,170 0 0 
7 8.0 92,405 4 4.3 
320 34.0 865,879 339 39.2 
18 83= 22.5 79,565 17) «21.4 
6 7.8 u u u 
230s 26.5 85,977 19 8622.1 
57 819.4 268,570 62 23.1 
344s «44448 769,526 246 32.0 
37 25.1 u u u 
247 3= 42.9 575,901 257 4844.6 
Ss 27,686 3 10.8 
44 8=639.9 110,534 27 23=— 24.4 
51 42.8 u u u 
23 19.2 u u u 
24 24.0 u u u 
1% #§=«17.8 100,899 18 17.8 
19 14.6 128,372 14 10.9 
3 13.3 u u u 
193 42.4 455,610 167 36.7 
328 43=s 36.3 896,700 328 36.6 
8 21.7 36,789 9 24.5 
1130 «36.5 306, 250 85 627.8 
2 3.5 u u u 
12 30.0 u u u 
70 19.5 > 72 8624.4 
35 14.0 210,718 31 14.7 
7 8.8 60,000 0 0 
72 19.9 u u u 
37) 23.2 159, 155 48 30.2 
413 23.6 1,690,000 382 22.6 
230s «22.8 101 ,065 21 20.1 
6 6.0 u u u 
17 «24.6 69,060 18 = 26.1 
16 13.6 110,000 22 =20.0 
1% 30.8 43,425 5 11.5 
19 17.8 103,500 24 8=- 23.2 
29 4= 24.0 118,571 30 0= 25.3 
6 19.9 u u u 
58 50.2 115,443 53 45.9 
1 33.8 32,928 6 18.2 
3 7.2 41,824 2 4.8 
33 21.7 151,275 43 28.4 
10 8.2 360 14 11.4 
21 10.6 179,500 14 7.8 
8 16.0 u u u 
7 10.0 60,862 8 13.1 
9 8.1 u u u 
53 32.3 164,061 46 28.0 
28 59.6 u u u 
11 18.5 60,000 14 = =. 23.3 
40 4.8 83,000 25 2=s 30.1 
84 8644.2 190, 000 95 50.0 
4 7.6 50,727 8 15.8 
10 19.8 50, 166 1% 8 31.9 
47. 10.4 395,000 33 8.4 
125 32.3 386,972 155 40.1 
90 86=6.: 29.6 302,466 94 31.1 
34 ~=—s«#B1.0 66,668 25 4837.5 
120 «26.7 399,178 115 = «28.8 
9 13.0 69, 056 7 10.1 
30 04=— 35.7 82,000 22 =. 26.8 
20 28=650.6 u u 
1 2.0 50,100 5 10.0 
21 10.0 175,000 22 ~=s«12.6 
9 20.0 u u u 
431 25.9 1,588,000 358 22.5 
90 26.1 339,358 79 8623.3 
12 12.0 100,234 9 9.0 
17 «38.2 44,541 16 633.7 
18 8624.8 68,500 29 4= 42.3 
2404.1 58,007 1% 8631.0 
26 33.5 u u u 
22 40.0 55,355 26 48= 47.0 
71 24.2 297,917 63s 21.1 
38 22.1 u u 
194 §©32.3 592,000 191 32.3 


Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Mobile, Ala.......... 


Newark, N. J........... 
New Bedford, Mass... . 
New Britain, Conn... ... 
New Haven, Conn... ... 
New Orleans, La....... 


New Rochelle, N. Y.... 
New York City, N. Y.... 
N Falls, N. Y..... 


Oakland, Calif... . 


Ogden, Utah...... : 
Oklahoma City, Okla... . 
Omaha, Neb........... 
Pasadena, Calif......... 


Racine, Wis............ 


Reading, Pa.... 
Ri , Va.. 


Rochester, N. Y...... re 
Rockford, til........... 


Sacramento, Calif... . .. 


St. Louis, Mo......... 
St. Paul, Minn........ 
Salem, Or 


“a 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Antonio, Tex....... 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif... . 


Savannah, Ga. . 


Schnectady, N. Y.. . 
Scranton, Pa... 


Sioux City, la.......... 
Somerville, Mass... .... 


South Bend, Ind.. 


Spokane, Wash... . 
Springfield, Mass... . . 
Springfield, Mo... 
Syracuse, N. Y.. . 
Tacoma, Wash... . . 


Tampa, Fia.. . 


Terre Haute, Ind... .. 
Toledo, Ohio........... 


Topeka, Kans... . 
Trenton, N. J....... 


Union City, N. J...... 
Utica, N. Y..... 
Waco, Tex..... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Waterbury, Conn... . 


Wheeling, W. Va... . . 
Wichita, Kans........ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... . 


Worcester, Mass... ... 


Yonkers, N. Y........ 


Youngstown, Ohio. ... 
Total (152 Cities).. .¢39,374,344 12,023 


Cities increased rate... . 
Cities decreased rate. . . 
Cities remained same... 


















= - 1941 ’ 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
492,370 127 25.8 492,370 142 28.8 
80,824 230s 28.5 720 2 25.4 
91,000 13 «14,3 79,584 1 22.6 
,000 10 =—30.3 u u u 
170,448 27 —s«15.8 u u u 
429,000 39 9.1 u u u 
113,614 320 28.2 110,341 330s 28.9 
68,811 26 «36.3 u u u 
160,605 91 56.7 160,605 44 = 27.4 
000 149 # 28.1 u u u 
59,400 1 1.7 58,408 4 824.0 
7,454,995 3,088 41.4 7,520,564 3,112 41.4 
88,500 26 4629.4 78,350 29 2=«-37.0 
144,372 17 «4211.8 144,332 10 6.9 
40,027 10 03=—s- 25.0 u u u 
325,805 101 31.0 304, 308 88 29.2 
43,688 3 6.9 u u u 
206,000 22 10.7 u u u 
223,844 3418.2 223,844 22 9.8 
86,551 20 2=23.1 83,254 2 31.2 
62,959 17 27.0 62,959 1% 26.6 
140,007 73 ~=s«82.1 139,890 79 «3s: 66.5 
105, 656 29 «= 27.4 105, 656 360 34.1 
1,943,415 778 40.0 1,928,882 780 40.4 
671,659 240 35.7 671,659 218 32.6 

90,000 1 1.1 u u 

85,000 46 «684.1 73,987 320 43.2 
375,394 119 31.7 u u u 
260,000 113 43.4 257,000 119 46.3 
52,162 3 5.8 u u u 
66,500 28 2342.1 67,839 22 2=« 32.4 
113,000 540s «447.8 112,147 S70 = «80.8 
215,761 67 31.1 u u 
326,760 116 35.5 325,625 117 35.9 
84,637 2 27.2 84,637 25 48=—- 29.5 
112,000 30 43=- 26.8 105,958 17 ~=«*16.0 
814,717 271 33.3 u u u 
295,848 48 16.2 u u u 
35,000 10 =. 28.5 30,908 17 =638.0 
200,000 33 —s«*16.5 151,140 62 «34.4 
300,000 45 15.0 u u u 
43,646 12 3= 27.5 u u u 
345,000 40 11.6 276,600 44 «15.9 
725,000 201 27.7 000 216 34.0 
125,000 23 2—s«18.4 u u u 
100,000 51 51.0 87,460 51 68.3 
140,404 54 0s 38.5 140,404 81 57.7 
,000 19 22.9 u u u 
102,304 3 2.9 102,304 3 2.9 
101, 268 93 8.9 101,268 8 7.9 
122,001 53 43.4 122,001 51 41.8 
151,663 33—Cs«a21..8 150,420 30 —Cs«18.9 
70,000 8 11.4 u u u 
204,960 103 50.3 960 97 0s 47.3 
150,000 48 32.0 120,000 34 = s.28..3 
124,587 38 30.5 u u u 
62,810 30 8647.8 u u 
° 92 31.0 290,000 109 37.6 
77,749 12 «15.4 67,833 9 13.3 
124,895 63 42.4 124,790 57 45.7 
’ 8 14.2 56,311 10 =s«*17.8 
100,518 28 2327.9 100, 584 53 «82.7 
‘ 5 7.8 u u 
848,000 233 27.5 750,000 185 24.7 
107,000 20 3='18.7 99,314 16 = =615.1 
73,115 14 ~~ «19.1 u u u 
133, 6 4.5 114,634 8 7.0 
86, 56 64.9 130 54 3=s«462.7 
193,500 64 833.1 193 ,499 75 8=- 38.8 
150,000 15 ~=10.0 142,598 46 32.3 
57,000 20 = 35.1 57,000 1% 828.1 

167,720 15 8.9 167,726 14 8.3 \ 
30.5 32,554,297 10,450 32.1 

-noced vowd dims cee cdt deduces «adesbiaasdeeuiesserwe 49 

x 5 psimahin.e nich he tintie nn adéeiad one nateiael asia ene ane 55 

cua vobdnsohcackacsbenssehbecd sunuketsicel uepennanee 4 | 

44 | 


Unavailable for comparison......... 


u Unavailable. + On the basis of comparison with 1941 fi unavailable 
cities), this total would be 33,588,339 population, with 11,078 deaths, for a rate of 33.0 





es (excluding the 
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( ONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


American United Rates 


On Annuities Changed 


The American United Life has 
issued a new booklet of annuity 
rates which reflects a number of 
revisions recently made on rates 
and rules of issue of these con- 
tracts. 

Premium rates on Single Premi- 
um Immediate Annuities (Life, 
Instalment Refund and Joint Sur- 
vivor) have been increased. The 
new rates are based on a scale now 
used by a number of other com- 
panies. 

Cash values, death benefits and 
dividends during the premium pay- 
ing period of the Annual Premium 
Retirement Annuity have been 
changed. Cash values in the early 
policy years have been slightly 
increased, but in the later years 
they have been decreased. Divi- 
dends at the current scale are 
somewhat higher than those for 
contracts of prior issue series. No 
change in the monthly income 
rates per $1,000 of cash value, nor 
in the settlement options in the 
contract, have been made, but 
since the cash values have been 
generally decreased, the monthly 
incomes purchased by a given 
premium are usually lower than 
heretofore. 

The American United has dis- 
continued the Single Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity Policy, Single 
Premium Endowment Insurance 
Policies maturing in less than 20 
years and the Single Premium 
GLI Policies maturing in less than 
30 years. 

On policy and contract plans 
which are not issued on a single 
premium basis (Endowments ma- 
turing in less than 20 years, GLI 
Policies maturing in less than 30 
years, and the Retirement An- 
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nuity), deposits in the Premium 
Deposit Fund will be limited in 
accordance with the right reserved 
in the policy or contract, i.e. to 
20 per cent of the face amount 
of insurance in the insurance 
policies or 5 annual premiums in 
the Retirement Annuity. 

This rule will also apply to simi- 
lar policies and contracts issued 
since January 14, 1941. 


F idelity Mutual Acts 
On Non-Medical Limits 


A further liberalization of non- 
medical rules of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life has been made following 
completion of a study of the results 
»f the increase in non-medical limits 
a year ago. 

On men and single women be- 
tween ages 10-35 inclusive the 
company will now issue up to 
$5,000 non-medical. Men and sin- 
gle women between ages 36 and 
40 may apply for up to $3,000 in 
one year and a total of $5,000 until 
examined. 

The company will issue on mar- 
ried women, if self supporting, 
between ages 10 and 35 up to 
$2,500 non - medical protection. 
This is the limit in any one year 
and until the individual is exam- 
ined. 

Males aged 16-40 and females 
if single and self-supporting be- 
tween ages 20 and 40 may apply 
for Disability “A” (Waiver only) 
on non-medical policies. The mini- 
mum amount with disability “A” 
is $2,000. Term and supplementary 
term features such as Family 
Maintenance, Family Income and 
Mortgage Protection policies will 
not be issued non-medical. 

Permanent plans with short 
term up to six months have been 
treated as permanent protection 


and such applications have beep 
regarded as eligible for non-me¢- 
ical acceptance. The Automatic 
Term and Whole Life Plan with 
term insurance for two and three 
years, cannot be viewed in this 
light and is, therefore, not eligible 
for issuance on non-medical basis. 
However, where the automatic 
conversion to a permanent plan is 
provided at the end of one year, 
applications will be treated in the 
same way as the company has been 
treating short term up to six 
months and may be _ submitted 
non-medically. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Extends Options 


Settlement Option “C’’ in policies 
issued on and after February 15, 
1944 by Massachusetts Mutual 
Life have been extended to include 
Option “C” with 5 years payments 
stipulated, and Option “C” on the 
so-called “Installment Refund” 
basis. Option “C” with 15 years 
payments stipulated has been de- 
leted, as requests for this type of 
settlement have been very infre- 
quent. 

The Installment Refund Settle- 
ment is a special type of Option 
“C” with payments stipulated. The 
life income is payable with a pro- 
vision that the sum of the stipulat- 
ed installments ‘payable as they 
fall due shall be equal to the 
amount of the proceeds applied to 
purchase the life income. For 
example, on the new Installment 
Refund basis, $1,000 of proceeds 
provides a male beneficiary age 
65 with a monthly life income of 
$5.70. The aggregate amount of 
the stipulated payments there- 
under is $1,000, consisting of 175 
monthly stipulated installments 
of $5.70 each and a final stipulated 
installment of $2.50. Obviously 
the contract provisions covering 
the payment of additional interest 
and the commutation of unpaid 
stipulated installments apply un- 
der this type of Option “C” exactly 
as they would in the case of reg- 
ular Option “C” with stipulated 
payments. 

In event of death during the 
installment refund period the ag- 
gregate amount of income pay- 
ments will equal the proceeds only 
if the remaining stipulated install- 
ments are continued to a second 
beneficiary. _ If the stipulated in- 
stallments remaining unpaid oD 
the death of the. first beneficiary 
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Wartime Preparation 
for Post-War Security 


100TH ANNUAL REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTS 


“In sound accomplishment, 1943 was 
one of the best years in the Company's 
fong business life . . .” 





New Life Insurance...... $134,581 ,000 
22% more than in 1942. 
Total in Force.......... $1,778,000,000 


$79,000,000 more than a year ago. 
48% increase since 1929. 


Lapses and Surrenders........... 1.3% 
of mean insurance in force. 


Mortality Experience ............ 45% 
Comparable with best peace years. 


PID . iss <eh detest aise $627,712,000 
$52,336,000 more than a year ago, 
2 2/3 more than in 1929. 


GR ca saveioctese $593,677,000 


Incl. $9,350,000 for 1944 divi- 
dends, maintaining rate paid since 


1941. 

Special Surplus Funds....... $8,000,000 
R. E. & Mortgage Fund of 
$3,000,000 
Security Fluctuation Fund, 
$5,000,000 

Se SN. ed carats so an $26,035,000 


$5,580,000 increase over last year. 





“Since organization, New England 
Mutual has paid $857,000,000 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. This amount, 
together with funds held to fulfill pres- 
ent contracts, makes a total sum which 
is $206,000,000 more than all premiums 
received during the life of the Com- 
pany.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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are commuted, the aggregate 
amount paid by the company will 
necessarily be less than the pro- 
ceeds. 

Corporation policy forms of the 
company remain unchanged. How- 
ever, upon receipt of proper re- 
quest from the corporation, old 
and new issues of such policies 
may be amended to provide for the 
payment of the proceeds in install- 
ments under Option “B” for a 
maximum period of 20 years in- 
stead of the present maximum 10- 
year period. This amendment will 
also provide that settlement of 
the cash surrender value, after the 
policy has been in force at least 
10 years, may be made under 
Option. “D” for a maximum period 
of 10 years, or under Option “B” 
for a maximum period of 20 years. 
In every case the installments 
must be payable to the corpora- 
tion. 





Mutual Life Increases 
Juvenile Limit 


The Mutual Life of New York 
has increased its limit on juvenile 
insurance to $10,000 ultimate face 


amount at age 10 except in New 
York and New Jersey, where the 
legal limit is $1,000. The action 
was taken in view of the favor- 
able mortality trend among chil- 
dren in the general population and 
in order to broaden the sales mar- 
ket for the company’s field under- 
writers. 

The Mutual Life first offered 
juvenile insurance, with a limit 
of $2,500 ultimate face amount, 
in 1937. In 1939 the ultimate limit 
was increased to $5,000 because of 
the. company’s favorable experi- 
ence with this type of policy. 





Clarke New President 
of Occidental 


Three important changes in the 
executive organization of Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California were announced at the 
February board of directors’ meet- 
ing. Dwight L. Clarke was elected 
president, a post which he assumes 
after eight years as Occidental’s 
executive vice-president in general 
charge of all operations and invest- 
ments of the company. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Make for Confidence in 


the Future 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Baltimore, Md. 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


trends covering a number of years. 
These trends, mathematically com- 
puted and tested for significance, 
qualify as reliable guides in the 
determination of future behavior. 

The procedure thus far described 
results in the creation of a skele- 
ton budget. This must be devel- 
oped in order to take account of all 
anticipated conditions, as well as 
of such improvement in results as 
it may reasonably be expected to 


" accomplish. This task calls for the 


exercise of discriminating judg- 
ment, incorporating the views of all 
executives identified with the sev- 
eral functions of the business. 
Sales, financial, actuarial, under- 
writing and other executives will 
use their specialized knowledge to 
define anticipated accomplishment 
in their respective fields of respon- 
sibility. The outcome of their 
joint deliberations, dominated by 
the forward look, will represent a 
synthesis of all trends, constituting, 
in effect, an operating budget which 
expresses the specific goals upon 
whose attainment realization of the 
master-objective is predicated. 


Control Through Standard Costs 


Our third instrument essential 
to control is standard cost. Be- 
cause the procedure relating to the 
determination and use of this in- 
strument is so widely accepted and 
followed in many different fields of 
business, it may be assumed that 
no extended discussion of its sig- 
nificance is required. A few gen- 
eral observations may, however, 
prove of value in furnishing a suit- 
able point of departure for consid- 
eration of the particular aspects of 
standard costs which it is desired 
to emphasize. , 

The importance of standards, as 
such, has already been stressed, 
and it has been shown how they 
facilitate exercise of the function 
of control by affording a sound 
basis for budgetary procedure. 
Standard costs enter directly into 
the expense side of the budget, for 
they constitute predetermined lev- 
els to which actual expense commit- 
ments during the period covered by 
the budget should be made to con- 
form, not only in the aggregate but 
also with respect to each particular 
item. As was pointed out in the 
case of standards, it is true of 
standard costs that there is noth- 
ing mysterious about them. They 


simply give expression to the best 
judgment, based upon past per- 
formance of all pertinent factors, 
of the limits which costs must not 
exceed if satisfactory operating re- 
sults are to be achieved. 

In the industrial field, standard 
costs are used to control every 
stage of manufacturing operations, 
as well as all elements entering into 
the cost of distributing the finished 
product. Because executive and 
clerical costs are usually character- 
ized as constituting part of the 
overhead and, therefore, as sus- 
ceptible of pro-rating, control 
through carefully worked out stan- 
dard costs has not yet, generally 


speaking, been brought to the same 
stage of advancement. Moreover, 
development in this area has been 
restricted by the widely entertained 
but often mistaken belief that the 
special character of executive and 
clerical activities precluded quanti- 
tative evaluation and, consequently, 
prevented the establishment of cor- 
rect standard costs. 

Due to the nature of conditions 
in the life insurance field, the de- 
termination of standard costs for 
control purposes presents no insur- 
mountable difficulties. Units of 
measurement are available in ade- 
quate number; much of the work 
performed is highly repetitive in 








lecting whacks. 








‘The Sergeant Had the Wrong Approach and 
Lost the Sale; Don’t Make the Same Mistake 


A Sergeant on recruiting duty approached a 
good looking young woman on a street corner, 
tipped his hat the correct angle, and began: 
‘Pardon me, Miss...” He got no further. She 
gave him a resounding slap in the face. The 
sergeant beat a hasty retreat, too abashed to tell 
the girl he was recruiting WACs, instead of col- 


Naturally, the Sergeant had the improper ap- 
proach. Don’t you make the same mistake in 
your selling. Be sure you have the correct ap- 


proach as contained in our ORGANIZED SELL- 
ING PLAN. Write us for details. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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character, and certain large items 
of expense, such as first-year and 
renewal commissions and inspection 
and medical fees, are functions of 
the premium or fixed amounts per 
policy. As for the field of office 
routines, principles of standardiza- 
tion have found widespread appli- 
cation, especially through the im- 
petus to improvement afforded in 
recent years by the activities of 
such organizations as the Life Office 
Management Association. 

Perhaps the most persistent 
drawback to extensive employment 
of the standard cost procedure in 
the life insurance field is the faulti- 
ness of the organization pattern in 
effect in many companies. This 
aspect of the problem of manage- 
ment has been examined in earlier 
articles; here the conclusion may 
be submitted that, in the absence 
of a soundly devised organizational 
structure which brings to expres- 
sion elements and concepts such as 
have been set forth and discussed, 
it is futile to expect that attempts 
to realize the values inherent in 
control through standard costs will 
be crowned with success. 

To lend weight to this conclu- 
sion, it should be pointed out that 


A LOOK AT T 
THE RECORD 


For idee Biles years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 


Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
lew cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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standard costs derive their signifi- 
cance and validity from such char- 
acteristics of good organization as 
clean-cut separation of functions, 
proper allocation of authority and 
responsibility, protection of the in- 
tegrity of operating procedures, 
maintenance of definite units of 
work, simplification of individual 
tasks, reduction of peak-loads to a 
minimum, and appropriate use of 
human energy. It is quite feasible 
to ascertain the actual cost of per- 
forming any activity in a life in- 
surance company, but to describe 
it as a standard cost, while ig- 
noring the absence of some, if not 
all, of the conditions enumerated, 
is to play fast and loose with the 
vocabulary of management. 

An important area which is 
strongly in need of control through 
standard costs is deserving of spe- 
cial mention. It relates to salary 
and other costs involved in the 
maintenance of executive and 
supervisory staffs. Modern devel- 
opments have served to accentuate 
the wisdom of supplying effective 
control over these, but progress in 
that direction has been slow. The 
problem is one that far too many 


organizations have failed to bring 
within the realm of solution. 

On the strength of long observa- 
tion and experience, the opinion 
may be expressed that however 
alive management may be to the 
need for controlling costs in gen- 
eral and, therefore, for establish- 
ing sound standards governing 
them, it is frequently unconcerned, 
and at times almost indifferent, 
about the increments of cost aris- 
ing from changes in the executive 
compensation fund. It is rarely the 
case that management views sal- 
aries of executives in terms other 
than of payments made to individ- 
uals. In the bestowal of financial 
recognition, it is usually moti- 
vated more by the desire to main- 
tain the integrity of existing sal- 
ary levels than by the effect that 
“adjustments” made may have 
upon the relation of the total fund 
to any valid standard of control. 

In a later article of this series, 
dealing with compensation of ex- 
ecutives, these observations will be 
expanded. For present purposes, 
it will be sufficient to point out 
that, in principle, the amount of the 
fund to be utilized for payment of 
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executive compensation during any 
current accounting period should 
stand in a constant or decreasing 
relation to some basic factor of the 
business, such as net amount of 
sales. Application of this prin- 
ciple, with due appreciation of its 
implications, would serve to estab- 
lish effective control over the costs 
in question and, in a sense, would 
compel the observance of limita- 
tions essential to the maintenance 
of sound conditions of organiza- 
tion. 

Standard cost procedure is a 
yardstick of utmost importance to 
management in exercising the 


4 function of control, but its values 


can be capitalized most effectively 
only if the data produced are made 
promptly available for purposes of 
comparison and planning. No prac- 
tical benefits can be expected from 
the operation of such a procedure 
if the product is withheld until so 
long after the fact that manage- 
ment is no longer interested in 
studying its possible significance as 
a guide to future action. 


Break-Even Point Determination and 
Forecasting 


In every business enterprise it is 
of much consequence to the main- 
tenance of successful control that 
the economic characteristics to 
which it conforms be regularly de- 
termined by comprehensive analy- 
sis. Visualization of these charac- 
teristics at periodic intervals makes 
it possible to ascertain the economic 
behavior of the enterprise and, 
therefore, to judge the probable 
influence upon future progress of 
the underlying forces at work. 
These forces are frequently obscure 
and difficult to distinguish from 
one another; so much the more 
should they be delineated from time 
to time so as to enable management 
to take prompt steps to adjust the 
relationships revealed in harmony 
with long-range considerations of 
stability and profitable operation. 

Break-even point determination 
is an instrument, or technique, of 
much value for these purposes. 
When discussing the measurement 
of accomplishment in a preceding 
article,* this technique was re- 
ferred to and the Rautenstrauch 
formula for applying it was given. 
Enlarging upon the earlier observa- 
tions, it should be stated that there 
is often a material difference in the 
economic patterns exhibited by two 
enterprises in the same industry. 
Despite the fact that for a given 





*Spectator, October, 1943: 


accounting period they may show 
substantially the same operating 
results, one enterprise may have 
high, and the other low, constant 
costs. In the former case in- 
flexibility will exist, while in the 
latter the possibility of ready ad- 
justment to changing conditions 
will undoubtedly be present. 
Analysis for a period of years 
may reveal that the one institution 
has managed to keep its break-even 
point stationary, or even to reduce 


it, whereas the other has experi- 
enced a gradual but steady rise. 
To give too many hostages to for- 
tune is often a consequence of 
over-optimistic expansion of opera- 
tions during a period of upswing 
in the business cycle. When the 
inevitable reversal of trends finally 
occurs, management finds to its dis- 
may that it is compelled to resort 
to drastic adjustments that can be 
effected only through costly and de- 
moralizing upheavals. To maintain 
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Reproduced above is one of hundreds of letters received by NYNL, 

commenting on its 59th Annual Financial Statement which was 

published as usual on the first day of the year. This letter is from 
a member of the U. S. armed forces. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vationall LIFE 


INSURANCE 


©. J. Arnold, President 





COM PANY 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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a low break-even point regardless 
of fluctuations in economic condi- 
tions is a reasonably sure indica- 
tion of prudent and conservative 
management. 

The break-even point is the com- 
posite result of the interaction of 
a number of forces. In contrast 
with the static picture presented 
by conventional accounting pro- 
cedure, the break-even point, when 
repeatedly determined for rela- 
tively short periods, expresses the 
dynamics of business as a flow in 
time and depicts conditions with 
close approximation of reality. 
But the break-even point reveals 
more than this, for while account- 


ing procedures, however well de- 
signed, cannot without laborious 
analysis yield explanations of sig- 
nificant trends, the break-even 
point, with its associated geometric 
relations, clearly and convincingly 
points the way to the causes respon- 
sible for progress or retrogression 
and thus furnishes a sound founda- 
tion for successful exercise of the 
control function. 

One of the most valuable features 
of break-even point determination 
is the fact that it lends itself ad- 
mirably to the forecasting of man- 
agerial accomplishment. Every 
geometric relation depicted by it 
may be projected into the future 
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JANUARY 1, 1944 
ASSETS 

REE Ea a ee: ROE aS OR eRe $ 919,600.15 
U. S Government Bonds.............. $ 5,036,171.51 

Municipal and Ali Other Bonds.... 16,291,259.77. 21,327,431.28 
III TIINIIIG ccinissientonctanhetantansbenietteinenimminee 4,152,748.73 
Stocks ........... 480,189.00 
Home Office “Property 323,000.00 
Real Estate ......... 567,997.30 
Other Real Estate. 224,125.50 
Policy Loans ...... 3,553,688.15 
Interest Accrued ...................... 221,323.88 
Premiums in Course of Collection 927,939.54 
I NE BID icc ccciccbentnnticentesttebeiostiomnensionee 87,214.29 





Total Admitted Assets... 








how $32,785,257.82 





RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
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BO eS Te eee ee ene $25,779,041.00 

Present Value of Claims Payable ta Putere............ 1,140,535.00 

Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs.......................... 160,856.24 

NE ee re 139,750.00 

Dividends Payable to Policyowners.......................... 532,353.27 

Advance Premiums and Trust Funds......................... 1,423,764.00 

RI crepe cits ctrsd-seippeaieeanstiadenclieitbiesiegalbapiisteticniipiieel $29,176,299.51 

Contingency Reserve .. 1,000,000.00 

I sibs hac dhscieisieouecincinaenistanitainastintoeninbithinenennetanhnion 2,608,958.31 

as ....$32,785,257.82 

RESULTS -- YEAR 1943—~— 
i ll ae RR oS Si RATER Se EE $164,515,912.00 
CIEE GUID cndccesiscccccusssctcneceddnenigntiicnetpecnbitescehntinensouinie 32,785,257.82 
increase in Admitted Assets...... 3,078,242.36 
SS Surplus Funds Now Total... 3,608,958.31 
# Premium and Investment ineéme.. psldaiendiines 5,950,085.62 
3 1943 Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries owe 1,793,971.80 
e Total Payments Since Organization... J cisdeimecnetonc. W519, 0700 
= 
= 


For Agency Opportunities, Write to A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 





with a high probability of realiza- 
tion, provided, of course, that man- 
agement acts upon its implications 
and allows them to pervade its op- 
erating program. 

Correct classification of all items 
of cost according to their constant 
or variable character is an indis- 
pensable feature of break-even 
point procedure. Because an ele. 
ment of judgment enters into the 
determination of constant and 
variable costs, it may be well to de- 
fine these two terms. As Rautep- 
strauch explains, a constant (fixed) 
cost is one which does not depend 
upon the volume of business done 
during any time period. As illus- 
trations of such costs, he mentions 
rent, interest, taxes, insurance and 
depreciation. A variable cost, he 
defines as one which usually tends 
to vary directly with the volume of 
production during a given time pe- 
riod. In this category he places 
materials, supplies and labor as 
the principal items. He also re 
fers to certain “regulated” ex- 
penses which are “in a sense fixed 
expenses, but fixed from time to 
time by the boards of directors to 
hold for an extended period of time 
so long as the prospect of earnings 
may justify.” These regulated ex- 
penses have both fixed and variable 
aspects; accordingly, they are allo- 
cated in proper proportion to the 
two main categories. 

The foregoing discussion relates 
specifically to the industrial field. 
Its application to life insurance in- 
volves nothing more than an exten- 
sion of tried and tested principles 
and techniques, and should not 
present any unusual difficulties. 
Hitherto, the literature of manage- 
ment pertaining to this field has 
failed to include any discussion of 
the break-even point or demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which it may 
be applied to the affairs of a life 
insurance’ company. Accounting 
procedures, though slowly under- 
going improvement and moderniza- 
tion, are still too subject to the 
baneful effects of a half-century or 
more of autocratic domination by 
officially prescribed methods of re 
porting to lend themselves readily 
to the desirable engineering ap- 
proach to the fashioning of instru- 
ments of control. 

What present accounting pro 
cedures have been responsible for 
fostering—unwittingly, of course 
—is a species of ex-post-facto con- 
trol, largely devoid of the forward 
look. Constructive work has un- 
doubtedly been done by many 
capable accounting officers in en- 
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deavoring, through supplementary 
accounting methods, to overcome 
existing deficiencies and to supply 
comparative reports designed to 
facilitate coming to grips with the 
dynamics of operating conditions. 
But progressive life insurance man- 
agement, in striving to control be- 
fore rather than after the fact, is 
gravely handicapped by prevalent 
philosophies which still resist the 
persuasion to think less of what 
has been done in the past and more 
about what can be done in the 
future. It is future possibilities 
rather than past performance that 
must be viewed in terms of the ob- 
jectives to be achieved. 


In the application of the break- 
even point technique to a life in- 
surance company, it is first of all 
necessary to prepare correct and 
complete information regarding the 
classification of all items of cost. 
This is a task which cannot be per- 
formed on the basis of study of the 
annual report alone, but must in- 
volve examination of many individ- 
ual items buried in the accounting 
records. Careful judgment must 
be exercised throughout the work 
of classification, and consultation 
with executives is an indispensable 
feature. 

The second step is to experi- 
ment with the formula for break- 























PE pcvckasnccdssseseccs $34,520,614.97 
$14,662,148.12 in U. Gov- 
ernment Bonds; $378, 783. 85 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 
744,798.42 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$10,548,221.65 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $5,- 
520,199.84 in Railroad Bonds; 
$405,347.00 in Stocks. Interest 
accrued $261,116.09. 


MORTGAGE LOANS ....... 21,871,941.39 
Including $10,320,749.89 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$11,467,580.23 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $83,611.27. 


LOANS on POLICIES....... 6,883,399.73 
Including Interest Due and Ac- 
crued $33,040.70. 

PROPERTY SOLD UNDER 

LAND CONTRACT ......... 2,231,649.86 


OTHER REAL ESTATE..... 7,513,418.01 
Ingluding Home Office Build- 

ing, $627,850.48; Rents Due 

and Accrued, $11,491.42, 


PREMIUMS—Net .......... 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection. 

CREE cancocecdec ccvtinuases 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ASSETS 39,244.49 


Torar Apmitrep ASSETS..... $76,620,970.91 


1,538,656.95 


2,022,045.51 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee 


Set 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


. LIABILITIES 
POLICYOWNERS’ 
RESERVES sccccccccccesece $62,980,113.00 
Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS.. 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left om 
deposit with the Company, 


10,353,499.74 


CLAIMS .nccccccccccccoccece 270,533.70 


Awaiting proof and not yet due, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CRABILITIEG wccccccccccsce 
Including Taxes, Expenses, i 
terest and Rents paid in ad- 
vance, etc. 

DIVIDENDS ......-. socceccce 618,174.32 

Apportioned for the year 1944, 

deferred dividends payable 

after December 31, 1944 and 

$28,174.32 dividends accrued. 


SPECIAL RESERVES ....... 927,147.41 
For Real Estate and Mortgage 
Account. 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS... _ 


Torat LtaBiLiTiIEs AND 
SurpLus FUNDS ..cceceses « $76,620,970,.91 


1,075,497.88 


veleihicy LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPOPATED 1851 








even point determination, substi- 
tuting for its general terms the 
specific values derived from the 
analysis, and making the necessary 
simple calculations. The product 
is the break-even point for the pe- 
riod under construction. After 
inspection of the result, it is ad- 
visable to reproduce it in graphic 
form on cross-hatched paper, for 
through this technique it will be- 
come possible to discern relations 
that may serve as a basis for im- 
portant conclusions. Assuming that 
the results pass muster, the next 
step is to push the analysis back 
into the past for a period of five to 
ten years, proceeding in the man- 
ner described for each year of the 
period selected. 

Anyone who will undertake such 
a study covering the affairs of the 
company with which he is associ- 
ated may have the almost certain 
assurance that he is performing 
pioneering work without precedent 
in the history of life insurance 
management. If successful in his 
endeavors, he will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has 
made a singularly important con- 
tribution to the cause of more ef- 
fective managerial control. In- 
deed, he may even be fortunate 
enough to blaze trails which will 
ultimately lead to inclusion in the 
official Convention Statement of a 
provision making it mandatory 
upon the companies to classify all 
costs incurred according to their 
constant or variable character. 
With the achievement of this goal, 
it will become possible to shed 
greater illumination upon the 
progress of life insurance manage- 
ment, to fortify it in new ways for 
grappling with the increasingly 
difficult problems of control that lie 
ahead, and, last but not least, to 
supply the public with information 
essential to forming independent 
judgments concerning conditions 
that are of vital interest to it. 

A concluding word on the score 
of the break-even point may not be 
amiss. Apart from other values 
which its determination makes 
available, it affords a most effective 
means for exploring various ave- 
nues for achieving and maintaining 
the optimum; therefore, it quali- 
fies as one of the most important 
techniques to be utilized in the pur- 
suit of this master-objective. To- 
gether with standards, budgetary 
procedure and _ standard costs, 
break-even point determination con- 
stitutes an element in a program 
of control that is most constructive 
in character, responds admirably 


to the needs of the times. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Official figures show Minnesota is first state in the 
Union to go over the top in the Fourth War Loan drive, 
Secretary Morgenthau notified O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life and chairman of 
the state’s War Finance Committee, in a congratula- 
tory telegram early in the campaign. 


* * * 


Employees of The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America have already contributed 2792 pints of 
blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank, make regular 
donations through the Mobile Blood Donor Unit. The 
present schedule calls for six visits to the Prudential 
by the Mobile Unit—two each in February, March, 
and April. If the demand is sufficient, other days may 
be added. 


* * * 


More than 200 members of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters are serving in the armed forces 
throughout the world, according to President Louis 
Behr. The large service flag which contains individual 
stars and names of members in the services has been 
completely filled. In announcing the total number to 
date, President Behr calls attention to the fact that 
although many are serving outside the United States, 
the association has been fortunate in that no gold stars 


are on the flag. 
* a * 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
announced that it has liberalized: its payments to the 
families of policyholders reported “missing in action” 
by presuming that death occurred at the time of dis- 
appearance rather than one year later. The Govern- 
ment does not certify the death of the individual until 

“he has been missing for a full year. In paying the 
policy proceeds at that time the 


*% * * 


Walter W. Head, president, General American Life 
Insurance Company, chairman of the Missouri War 
Finance Committee, has received widespread con- 
gratulations for having brought Missouri over the top 
in the Fourth War Loan Drive on the 26th day of the 
29-day campaign. 


AGENCIES 


Carl R. Hendrickson, Holdrege, Neb., a member of 
the W. A. Fraser Lincoln Agency of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, headed the field force of that 
company in the number of applications written in 
1943; his record being 263. The top producer of the 
company in volume in 1943 was Charles S. Huffman, 
whose grand total of $1,003,250 was made on only 195 
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apps, of an average value of $5,220; while the average 
value of Mr. Hendrickson’s sales was about $2,000. 
* * * 


J. Harry Wood, second vice-president and manager 
of general agencies, has announced the appointment of 
two new general agents for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—Harvey G. Kemp, C.L.U,, 
at Oklahoma City and J. Lester Sharp, C.L.U., at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

* * * 

Marshall M. MacLeod, C.L.U., who for 12 years has 
been an assistant manager of the Manhattan Ordinary 
Agency of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has been promoted to manager of the Brook- 
lyn Ordinary Agency, located at 16 Court Street. 


* * * 


Harry J. Shaffer, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed general manager of that 
company’s agency in Cleveland. The agency will 
maintain branches in Akron, Canton, Youngstown 
and Ashtabula. 

¥* * * 

The Seattle agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
under the management of Clifford L. Morse, has been 
awarded the Directors’ Cup of the company for their 
1943 accomplishment, according to an announcement 
by Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and agency 
manager. 
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“Pardon me while I dip into the Contingent 
Reserves.” 
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Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, N. J., announces that their general agent, George 
E. Parris, of Philadelphia, Pa., has qualified for mem- 
bership in The Million Dollar Round Table. 


* * * 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of J. C. Hardin as supervisor 
for the Northern Virginia territory of its home office 
agency. 

* * * 

The James G. Ranni Agency, New York City, was 
the leading agency of The Manhattan Life for 1943. 
New paid-for business, exclusive of Retirement and 
Single Premium Annuities, totaled $3,500,000—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over 1942. Mr. Ranni also quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Probability that in excess of 400 life agents will at- 
tend the 1944 Sales Forum lectures sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters and which 
started in February, is revealed by President Louis 
Behr and Raymond W. Frank, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee. They announce that practically all 
life agencies in the Chicago area requested enrollment 
blanks. 

* * * 

Henry M. Kennedy of the Prudential and Eastern 
Round Table Chairman of the LAA has definitely 
arranged time and place for this gathering which will 
be held Thursday, March 23 (half day), and Friday, 
March 24 (full day), at the Belmont Plaza, 49th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

* ” * 


The fifty-first annual meeting of The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association will be held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, on Thursday, June 8 
next. H. W. Manning, president of the Association 
and vice-president and managing director of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, will preside. 

— + + 

The Medical Section, American Life Convention, 
which did not meet during 1943, will hold its 33rd 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on June 22 and 23, Dr. Thomas H. Dickson, medi- 
cal director, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., chairman of the Section, and 
Dr. Reynold C. Voss, assistant medical director, Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, La., 
program chairman, have announced. 

* - * 

John M. Ehle, Imperial Life, Asheville, has accepted 

appointment as chairman of a new committee of the 











Life Insurance Advertisers Association to be known 
as the Service Contact Committee, and is actively 
working out plans with his committee members to es- 
tablish a method of keeping in touch more frequently 
with the 36 or more LAA members now in the armed 


services. 
* * ¥* 


Judd C. Benson, manager for the Union Central Life 
in Cincinnati, has been elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent election of 
Clancy D. Connell as secretary of the organization. 

* * * 

C. O. Bailey, a leading representative in The Mutual 
Life of New York’s Savannah agency, has been 
elected vice-president of the newly-formed Brunswick 
(Georgia) Association of Life Underwriters. 

* o * 


The board of directors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau has voted into membership the Great 
American Reserve Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas. 


COMPANIES 


Election of Paul Bestor as a vice-president of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America was an- 
nounced recently following a meeting of the cumpany’s 
board of directors. He had been a second vice-presi- 
dent since Jan. 13, 1941. 

* * & i 

George L. Grimm, C.L.U., production manager of the 
Chicago-Swanson Agency of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, joined the agency department 
at the home office on March 1, as supervisor of field 
training. One of Mr. Grimm’s principal duties will be 
revising and adapting the company’s basic training 
course, “Career Underwriting with the New England 
Mutual,” for post-war training in agencies. 

* * * 


R. R. (Rip) Davenport, C.L.U., has been appointed 
director of sales for the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, according to announcement of C. F. O’Don- 


nell, president. 
* * * 


G. A. Munch, who joined the Law Department of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in 1928, 
has been appointed an assistant counsel of the company. 

* * ¥* 


A fitting honor to culminate his 46 years of service 
with the Franklin Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Ill., was the election of Henry Abels to the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board at the recent annual di- 
rectors meeting, it has been announced by President 
Chas. E. Becker. 
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AGENCIES—CONT. Mutual at Omaha, won the President’s Organization 
Trophy for the year 1943. Mr. Kaul has been genera] 
agent at Omaha since 1939. Before that he was dis. 
ence of the Penn Mutual Life was held in New York trict agent for Connecticut Mutual at Topkea, Kan, 
the middle of last month, with 32 general agents Runners-up in competition for the trophy were general 
from 18 states and 27 cities in attendance. A similar agents John M. Fraser, New York; Meyer M. Gold 
conference was held at Chicago for mid-west general stein, New York; Vernon S. Mollenauer, Philadel- 


An intensive three-day regional wartime confer- 





















































agents representing 23 agencies and, starting Feb. 21, phia, and James L. Taylor, Oakland. NI 
the third conference was held at Kansas City for see us 
western and southern general agents of 24 ayencies. : of 
* * # Three members of the State Mutual Life Assurance snsti 

* . . . l 
LeRoy L. Osborn, director of agencies and mem- Company received er gm a R. ee and 3 fu 
ber of the board of directors of the George Washing- Jason E. Stone, Jr., have a — ‘ao ant super- § rity 
ton Life of West Virginia, has resigned to become en of agencies and Ralph H. Clapp, a newly nom: 
South Carolina state manager for the Commonwealth elected officer, registrar. old 2 
Life of Louisville. Pith age thin! 
. . =e Robert E. Murphy, vice-president and manager of §@ form 
The United States Life Insurance Company has ap- agencies of the California-Western States Life, has the 1 
pointed Margaret Campbell Clarke as assistant to Ad- announced the promotions of the organization’s super- and 
vertising Manager J. B. Treusch, according to an an- visors to superintendents of agencies. Harry W. offer 
nouncement made by Richard Rhodebeck, superin- Storck, San Francisco; O.: J. Beaudin, Seattle, and and 
fendent of agencies. Miss Campbell, as she is known Balie Cantrell, Houston, are the new superintendents, TI 
in the field, was previously associated with The Mutual a kind 
Life of New York. for | 
* * # The board of directors of The United States Life he i: 
At the annual meeting of the board of directors of Insurance Company have announced the following vice 
the North American Life Insurance Company of Chi- appointments: James F. R. Loutit, vice-president and pital 
cago, Vice-President Paul McNamara was elected ex- actuary; Richard Rhodebeck, vice-president and direc- dent 
ecutive vice-president. tor of agencies; Galen D. Litchfield, superintendent of day 
* =:,.% agencies, Latin American Division; William A. Hale, and 
Paul C. Kaul, general agent for the Connecticut : assistant treasurer. for 
com 
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NDUSTRY, if it will make full 

use of the services and resources 

of our insurance and banking 
institutions, can give its workers 
a full measure of day-by-day secu- 
rity and protection against the eco- 
nomic hazards of illness, disability, 
old age and death. That is the basic 
thinking which led Schenley to the 
formulation and establishment of 
the new, comprehensive Retirement 
and Benefit Plan which it is now 
offering to its employees of its own 
and subsidiary companies. 

The plan provides (1) a unique 
kind of life insurance protection 
for the worker and his family while 
he is actively in the company’s ser- 
vice; (2) a liberal schedule of hos- 
pitalization, medical care and acci- 
dent and sickness benefits for the 
day to day protection of himself 
and his family; and (3) an income 
for life when he retires from the 
company’s service. The insurance 
experts who have worked with 
Schenley on the preparation and 
establishment of the plan say it is 
the most liberal program of em- 
ployee security they have ever seen. 

The company itself is operating 
the Retirement Income section of 
the plan under a trust agreement 
with Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, as trustee; the John 
Hancock Company has underwrit- 
ten the unique life insurance con- 
tract, and the hospitalization, med- 
ical care and indemnity coverage 
has been taken by Connecticut Gen- 
eral. Within the Schenley organiza- 
tion the entire program will be 
administered by a company Retire- 
ment and Benefit Committee of six 
members. 


Retirement Income Provisions 


Under the Schenley Plan, retire- 
ment income is based on the em- 
ployee’s regular earnings, with in- 
come credits accruing from both 
past and future service with the 
company. In addition, each retired 
employee will receive an additional 
flat amount of retirement income 
in the sum of $20 per month. 

The objective is to give the em- 
ployee who retires in the company’s 
Service an annual income for life 
which, when combined with his so- 
cial security income, will equal at 
least half of what he was earning 
annually’ in the company’s service. 






Sound Planning for 
Employee Security 


While normal retirement age is 
65, under special circumstances, 
with the company’s consent, an em- 
ployee may retire before normal 
retirement age, and begin receiving 
his Schenley retirement income at 
that time. A liberal choice of op- 
tions with respect to how he wishes 
to receive retirement income is 
permitted. 

If an employee completes 20 
years of service with the company 
and his employment is terminated 
before age 65, he is entitled to re- 
ceive a retirement income for life, 
or a limited term as he may choose. 


Unique Life Insurance Coverage 


Under the type of group insur- 
ance most commonly available to 
employees, when an employee’s ser- 
vice is terminated his insurance 
protection ends and he has accumu- 
lated no cash values. Under the 
Schenley plan of permanent insur- 
ance when an employee leaves 
Schenley’s service, or when he re- 
tires, he can then choose to obtain 
his cash value or to receive an in- 
dividual life insurance policy based 
on his original age and with full 
legal reserve cash values. More- 
over, under the Schenley plan of 
permanent insurance, if the cash 
value of his insurance at the time 
of termination of employment or 
retirement is less than the total 
amount he has contributed toward 
all of the coverage he and his fam- 
ily have had under this plan, Schen- 
ley will then pay him the difference 
in cash. In other words, under no 
possible circumstances can the em- 
ployee or his beneficiary receive a 
penny less from this part of the 
plan than the employee contributed 
to it. 

So far as known, this is an un- 
precedented departure in group 
coverage, combining the advantages 
of a “savings” feature so far as the 
employee who terminates his em- 
ployment is concerned, and a paid- 
up insurance benefit which can be 
converted into retirement income 
for the employee who retires in the 
company’s service. 

The amount of initial death bene- 
fit is liberal, being roughly equiva- 
lent to the employee’s monthly sal- 
ary multiplied by the number of 
years from his present age to age 
65. Thus, an employee of 35, in the 


salary range of $1,500 to $1,619.99 
is entitled to about $3,900 worth of 
insurance, 


Hospital, Medical Care Benefits 


Among the provisions of the plan 
are hospital expense benefits for 
the employee, his wife and minor 
dependents; hospital confinement 
benefits for female employees and 
wives of male employees in cases of 
pregnancy and childbirth; surgical 
expense benefits for the worker and 
his family; and accident and sick- 
ness weekly indemnity benefits for 
hourly employees. In all cases, the 
individual benefits are liberal both 
as to amount and duration. 


Employer Pays Major Share of Cost 


In addition, the Schenley Plan 
has been so established that the 
company pays into the plan, on an 
average, $5 for every dollar con- 
tributed by the employees. The life 
insurance benefits are provided 
under a master group policy issued 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. A new type of 
formula based upon the employee’s 
earnings and upon his age produces 
proportionately greater amounts of 
insurance for younger employees 
who ordinarily need the insurance 
the most. Furthermore, no contri- 
butions are made with respect to 
the first $50 of earnings, so that 
lower-paid employees contribute 
proportionately less than higher- 
paid employees. Contributions to- 
ward life insurance and medical 
care represent approximately 3.6 
per cent of that portion of monthly 
earnings in excess of $50. 

Taking as an illustration the em- 
ployee used as an example earlier 
in this article: Aged 35, in the 
$1,500-$1,600 salary range, he is 
entitled to about $3,900 of insur- 
ance. To the cost of this insurance, 
with its accumulating legal reserve 
cash value, and the cost of the hos- 
pitalization and medical care bene- 
fits to which he and his family are 
entitled, he contributes, under the 
plan, a total of $2.88 a month. 


Military Service 

Under the plan, all Schenley em- 
ployees who were in the armed ser- 
vices on August 15, 1943 (the date 
when the plan was established), or 
who may enter the services in the 
future, will be eligible for full par- 
ticipation upon their return to 
work. In determining their retire- 
ment income, the period of military 
service will be credited as past ser- 
vice with Schenley. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


National L. & A. 


The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company’ experienced 
one of the best years in its history 
in 1943, President Edwin W. Craig 
reported to the annual meeting of 
stockholders held recently. 

The gain in life insurance in force 
for the year was more than $138,- 
000,000, the largest single year’s 
gain the company ever made, and 
was accomplished with an average 
of 700 fewer field representatives 
due to the heavy demand on the 
company’s Manpower by the armed 
forces. The total life insurance in 
force at the close of 1943 was 
$1,128,224,000, or a gain of 14 per 
cent over the volume in force a year 
ago. 

Assets were increased approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 during the year, 
for a gain of 17.9 per cent, to a 
new total of $131,448,696. 

Pointing out that the company’s 
holdings of Government bonds now 
aggregate almost $23,000,000, in- 
chiding a recent purchase of 
$3,500,000 in the Fourth War Loan, 
Mr. Craig said this showed an in- 
crease of more than $15,000,000 
since Pearl Harbor. In addition, 
the company has invested some 
$5,000,000 in Government-insured 
defense housing projects. 

The National Life paid $138,000 
in war claims in 1942, and $324,000 
in 1943 and estimated that the 
company’s war claims for 1944 
would reach $500,000. 


John Hancock Mutual 


Despite war claims amounting 
to $1,971,331 and heightened man- 
power problems due to the fact 
that 1700 members of the Company 
have entered the armed services, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company showed its great- 
est progress in 1943. President 
Guy W. Cox, has announced that 
the increase in assets during the 
year was $153,420,344, the highest 
record, while the increase in in- 
surance in force, also the highest 
record, was $602 365,209. The total 
insurance in force increased to 
$6,438,540,577, the largest amount 
in the Company’s history. 

Admitted assets at the close of 
1943 amounted to $1,441,468,994, 
representing a gain of 12 per cent. 
In connection with these gains it 
was reported that the market value 
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of the company’s bonds is more 
than $35,000,000 greater than their 
amortized value used for asset 
figures. 

Assigned liabilities amount to 
$1,313,454,251, of which sum $1,- 
165 980,771 constitutes the legal 
policy reserve. The general surplus 
or safety fund is $128,014,742, or 
9.74 per cent of the liabilities it 
protects. 

Total gross income in 1943 was 
$314,693,498, including premiums 
of $24,434,174. This total is $32,- 
048,166 more than in the previous 
year and the balance of gross as 
well as premium incomes are the 
highest in the company’s history. 
Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounted to $108,- 
985,001 or $363,283 per business 
day. 

Mortality experience was more 
favorable than might have been 
expected under war conditions and 
was not appreciably higher than in 
1942, when it reached the lowest 
point in the John Hancock’s ex- 
perience. Payments on account of 
death as a result of suicide amount- 
ed to $311,273, which is the lowest 
figure for more than fifteen years. 


Jefferson Standard 


All officers and directors of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C., were re-elected and a 
dividend of 40 cents a share on the 
400,000 shares of capital stock, 
amounting to $160,000 was declared 
at the annual meetings of stock- 
holders and directors. 

In his report to the stockholders 
President Price termed 1943 an- 
other remarkable year in the com- 
pany’s history, and one in which 
the sale of new business amounted 
to $54,000,000—an increase of 17% 
over 1942. “Insurance in force,” 
he stated, “increased $32,202,404 
for the year, making a total of 
$502,533,041. Lapses are the low- 
est in company history.” 

“Investments during the year 
were necessarily made at a lower 
rate of interest than in the past, 
due to current interest rates and 
the supply of money available,” 
said President Price. “The com- 
pany’s investment record, however, 
continues in the forefront and natu- 
rally so, with $57,342,910 of well 
selected amortized mortgage loans. 
With these, and many other sound 


and timely investments, the net in- 
terest rate earned was 4.75%, 
which will enable the Jefferson 
Standard to again lead all major 
companies in the net rate of inter- 
est earned on investments. For 
many years,” continued Mr. Price, 
“we have held this enviable record 
and our beneficiaries and policy 
holders are receiving the benefits 
of this high interest return which 
has enabled the company to pay 5% 
interest on dividend accumulations 
and funds payable under policy set- 
tlement options.” 

The amount of government bonds 
owned now total $15,596,911, being 
an increase of 51% in this account. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 


The Guarantee Mutual Life ex- 
perienced a most satisfactory year 
in 1943, according to the report of 
J. W. Hughes, president. 

Admitted assets amounted to 
$32,785,258 at the end of the year, 
which was a gain of $3,078,242. 
The surplus funds of the company 
now total $3,608,958. Premium 
and investment income for the year 
amounted to $5,950,085, while pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries were 
paid $1,783,972, bringing to $14,- 
513,171 the aggregate paid since 
the company was organized 42 
years ago. In an interview, Agency 
Vice President A. B. Olson added 
several interesting comments which 
were not reflected in the annual 
statement itself. A gain of insur- 
ance in force of approximately 13 
million was recorded during the 
year, adding to the constant growth 
in that department during the past 
nine years, during which time the 
insurance in force has increased 
from 116 million to over 164 mil- 
lion. The average annual premium 
per thousand was up over $3.50 
during the past year. 


Sun Life, Canada 


Important and material aid is 
being rendered by the institution 
of Life Assurance in the great 
fight against inflation. This state- 
ment was made by Arthur B. Wood, 
president and managing director of 
the Sun Life of Canada in a re- 
view of the company’s 73rd annual 
report. Every dollar of surplus in- 
come spent in life assurance, said 
Mr. Wood, serves as an important 
factor in reducing unwise spend- 
ing power and preventing prices 
from rising. At the sanfe time, 
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policyholders throughout the North 
American continent are building up 
an invaluable fund for future use 
when it may be greatly needed. 

As far as the company’s premium 
receipts in the United States are 
concerned, Mr. Wood emphasized 
that these are being concentrated 
entirely in the purchase of U. S. 
War Bonds, and over $55 millions 
have been invested in this manner 
during the last twelve months. The 
total investment of the Company 
in Government Bonds of the United 
Nations approximates one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Wood, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that payments to 
policyholders during the year ex- 
ceeded $74,000,000, including ten 
million dollars in respect of divi- 
dends on participating policies. 
$1,629,000,000 has been paid to Sun 
Life policyholders and beneficiaries 
since organization. 

During 1943 over 60,000 life as- 
surance policies and annuities were 
added to the books and assurances 
in force now stand at $3,173,000,- 
000. The distribution of the busi- 
ness in force is ag follows: Canada 
31%, United States 42%; Great 
Britain and other British coun- 
tries 21%; Other countries 6%. 
New life assurance policies issued 
during the year amounted to $214,- 
000,000, an increase of $13 millions 
as compared with 1942. The com- 
pany has over one million three 
hundred thousand policies and 
group certificates in force. 


Kansas City Life 


A review of the financial state- 
ment of the Kansas City Life print- 
ed in the February issue of this 
magazine reveals impressive gains 
in assets, insurance in force, and 
other significant items. 

Insurance in force increased $13,- 
634,871 to $528,791,129; Federal 
Government bonds increased $15,- 
434,545.10 to a total of $49,325,- 
582.51; Assets increased $9,242,- 
988.00 to a total of $147,765,385.22; 
Capital and unassigned surplus in- 
creased to $8,252,063.34. 

Total amount paid to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in 1943 was 
$7,314,340.27, and in addition to 
this amount the sum by which the 
legal reserve for future payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
increased was $8,346,046.45. 

Total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries since organization 
of the company in 1895 is $152,- 
400,000.00. 


Berkshire Life 


The 92nd annual report of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
as presented to the policyholders 
by the President Harrison L. Am- 
ber, showed that assets increased 
$4,176,959.29 during 1943. Net in- 
come was $12,358,473, an all-time 
high. $4,988,039 was paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries and $3,- 
841,234 was added to policyholders’ 
funds and reserves. 

New life insurance paid for was 
$18,713,695, an increase of 10.6% 
over 1942. Life Insurance in force 
reached the largest amount in the 
company’s history — $238,109,422. 
The company increased its special 
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MARKET AREAS 


OPEN 
FOR GENERAL AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are now living in or near any 
one of the above cities and are ambi- 
tious fgr a General Agency opportu- 
nity in your home territory (which 
your present company is unable to 
give you), write for details of the 
Lincoln National Life’s plan. An out- 
line of the opportunity open to you 
will be sent in confidence without 
obligation. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office More Than 
r $1,425,000,000 
Fort Wayne of Insurance 
Indiana in Force 














reserves and surplus by $279,- 
729.70, after continuing its policy 
of substantially writing down its 
real estate. 

Robert H. Davenport, secretary 
of the company, was elected a vice- 
president in addition to his office as 
secretary, and W. Rankin Furey 
was elected vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies. 

7 ae 


Provident L. & A. 


Passing the $200 million mark 
of life insurance in force was one 
of the high points of the year 1943 
for the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Chat- 
tanooga, reported by President 
Robert J. Maclellan at the recent 
annual meeting of stockholders. 
The year as a whole was the best 
yet experienced by the company 
with gains bringing new all-time 
high records in total assets, total 
income, total payments to policy- 
holders, and surplus funds for their 
protection. 

Life insurance in force by the 
close of 1943 reached $202,760,- 
713.00, a gain of $10,632,469.00. 
Accident and health premium vol- 
ume totaled $9,876,411.00, with to- 
tal income for the Company exceed- 
ing $14,000,000.00. 

Surplus to policyholders (includ- 
ing capital and contingency re- 
reserves) totals $5,033,971.59. 
Assets increased $3,344,540.03 to 
a new high total of $23,883,394.74. 

Purchase of additional govern- 
ment bonds brought the total of 
these investments to $8,742,634.37 
by the close of the year. It was 
pointed out that 54 per cent of 
Provident home office men as of 
1941 are now in the armed forces, 
as well as many field representa- 
tives. 

* a 


State Mutual Assurance 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worecester, Massa- 
chusetts, which on March 16, ob- 
serves its 100th year of incorpora- 
tion, has rendered an account of 
its stewardship for the year 1943. 

President George Avery White 
presided and called particular at- 
tention to the company’s anniver- 
sary. He said 1943 proved to be 
an exceptional year for the com- 
pany ih many respects. New paid 
for business amounted to $46,418,- 
880 ...a gain over 1942 or 
29.61% and the highest year’s total 
since 1931. Insurance in force in- 
creased $23,464,137 to a total out- 
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standing of $653,488,472. This is 
the largest increase of insurance 
in force that the company has ex- 
perienced since the year 1930. State 
Mutual lapse ratio in 1943 was the 
lowest in the entire history of the 
company. 

In speaking of the present low 
yields on investments, Mr. White 
commented, “Downward trends in 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FIGHTS INFLATION 


interest rates have continued dur- 
ing the past year. Considerable in- 
creases in our holdings of govern- 
ment securities have accentuated 
this low yield but in the absence of 
other attractive fields of invest- 
ment, and indeed with yields from 
other less secure credits barely ex- 
ceeding the interest on government 
bonds, it has seemed the course 


Policyholders’ savings important contribution 
to War Effort and Post-War Reconstruction 





Assurance premiums. 


One of the many distinctive services 

performed by Life Assurance in 

these urgent times is the mobiliza- 

tion of the people’s savings against 

the insidious but none the less 

devastating enemy — inflation. Thus millions of 

men and women, advised by a worthy and highly- 

trained group of their fellow-countrymen who 

“sell” Life Assurance, withhold their savings from 

the luxury market and set them aside to secure 

protection and well-being for themselves and their 
loved ones in the unknown days to come. 

In the past year alone, the million policy- 

holders of the Sun Life of Canada have set aside 

$112 millions of their savings in the form of Life 


During the war years there has been a marked 
increase in the basic service rendered by Life Assur- 
ance—personal and family protection in the time 
of greatest need. The Sun Life of Canada, since 
September 1939, has paid out 365 million dollars 





to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, 
a really signifi- 
cant contribution 
to the stability of 
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FROM THE 1943), 
ANNUAL REPORT 


New Assurances .... $ 214,292,080 


ri P Assurances in force 3,173,417,467 
national family | Benefits Paid 1943° 74,057,495 
life in time of Benefits Paid since 
Organization _.... 1,629,863,441 
emergency. 





Copy of the Annual Report for 1943 may be obtained from: 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


SUN LIFE of CANADA 








of prudence as well as patriotism 
to increase our government port- 
folio. United States securities now 
constitute 24.7% of our total 
assets. They represent the invest- 
ment during the year of an amount 
in excess of our entire gain in 
assets for the period.” State Mu- 
tual’s holdings of United States 
Government Bonds total $57,661, 
643. 

Total assets of the company as 
of December 31, 1943 total $233,- 
135,911.48 with total liabilities, 
$223,574,862.13 and surplus $9, 
561,049.35. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


In 1943, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life invested assets in Government 
bonds increased $49,190,000, or 
more than the total increase in in- 
vested assets. The investment in 
these bonds last year was approxi- 
mately six times the amount of new 
premium income. 

Total benefit payments amounted 
to $43,874,651, a daily average of 
over $120,000. Living policyholders 
received $25,416,895 in dividends, 
matured endowments, disability 
and annuity payments and sur- 
render values, while $18,366,756 
was paid out in death claims and 
$91,000 in accidental death benefits. 

Admitted assets increased $53,- 
064,754 in 1943, to $863,401,471, a 
new high. Total income, excluding 
policyholders’ funds left with the 
company was $95,137,111. A sur- 
plus increase of $6,632,073 for the 
year was added to the funds for the 
further guarantee of future bene- 
fit payments, making the total of 
that item $31,884,716. 

Life insurance in force increased 
$62,886,583 to a total of $2,118,031,- 
459, a new peak since 1931, and 
representing $543,159 policies. In 
addition, there were in force at the 
end of the year 13,077 annuity con- 
tracts under which more than $3,- 
750,000 was paid last year, and 
23,780 contracts providing for 
future annual income payments of 
$13,428,000. 

New life insurance sales by the 
Massachusetts Mutual was $137,- 
736,115, representing a 15% gain 
for the year. In addition, 1,721 an- 
nuity contracts were purchased, 
providing $1,057,200 annual in- 
come payments. 

Invested assets showed a gross 
interest rate of 4.04% for the year, 
as against 4.31% in 1942, while 
the net interest rate was 3.44%, 
compared with 3.64% in 1942. 
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Assets increased $24,043,000 to 
a total of $330,872,000. This is a 


larger gain than in any previous 


year. 


New insurance paid for totaled 
$45,443,000. This volume of sales 
is only slightly smaller than in 
1942 even though many of our 
field representatives are now in 
the armed forces. 


Insurance in force increased 
$20,509,000, which is more than 
in 1942. 


Total insurance in force now 
exceeds three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars, an all-time high. 


Gross premium income exceeded 
$30,000,000 for the first time — 
showing a gain of $1,500,000 
over 1942, 


Surplus increased $1,887,000 
after material additions to 
voluntary extra reserves. 


A new low record was achieved 
in insurance lapsed and _ sur- 
rendered. Only 2.4% of all insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of 
the year went off the books for 
any reason except death or 
maturity. In 1942 this ratio of 
termination was 3%. 





THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
REPORTS FOR 1943 


(Excerpts from the Report of President A. M. Collens) 


¥* We are pleased to be able to report to policyholders . 
that 1943 was a year of extensive participation by the 
company in the war effort of our country. It also was 
a year in which the results of our various business 


operations were highly satisfactory. 


* After allowing for maturities and replacement of 
prior issues, the increase in total holdings of United 
States Government Bonds during 1943 was $24,179,000 
—equal to the increase in assets for the year. The 
company now has $95,348,000, or 29 per cent of its - 
assets, invested in United States Government Bonds, 
with maturities spread through the years 1944 to 1972. 


¥ The significant and desirable trend in the persistency 
of our policies was accompanied by a marked decline 
in the amount of loans on policies. These facts clearly 
indicate that the policyholders have a_ heightened 
appreciation of the importance of maintaining the full 
value of their life insurance protection. In our opinion 
this is due in part to a realization of the extra hazard 
to individuals incident ‘to war and in part to the long 
proven record of integrity of policy contracts under all 


conditions. 


*¥* Notwithstanding an appreciable number of deaths 
among our policyholders in the armed forces, the 
mortality experience was very favorable and the gains 
from underwriting were larger than the preceding year. 
Expenses of all insurance and investment operations, 
other than taxes, were materially less than in 1942 
and maintained the very favorable trend of recent years. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY o Hartford, Connecticut 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


® A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 

® One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 

® A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 

® A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 

® Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men 
not at present connected. 


Address: 
Charles J. Mesman, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Crawford H. Ellis Edward G. Simmons 
President Executive Vice-President 


It would be a courtesy to The Spectator if you will mention 
the name of this publication when replying to the above 
advertisement. Pan-American Life Insurance Company. 


























50th Year of Service 
im Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $142,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $57,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . .. A total of 
$13,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


Ww es 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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° AS I LIV} 





F late I have noticed a tendency upon the part 

of a great many people to pay lip service to what 
appears to be an organized movement for the abolish- 
ment of the cliché in written and spoken English. Like 
the weather, everybody talks about it and against it 
but no one ever does anything about it, if you get what 
I mean. Now, it seems to me that this overly maligned 
expedient of expression is deserving of a much bet- 
ter press, or defense, than it has been receiving. I'd 
just like to know where in the hell ninety per cent 
of our writers and public speakers would be if they 
did not have a good, fat bunch of these handy little 
gadgets available for any and all occasions. Cer- 
tainly they would not be reclining on the hot sands of 
Florida at the immediate moment, nor would they be 
occupying overstuffed offices in filmdom’s capital turn- 
ing out epics for what I like to call the silver screen. 
Besides, a good, appropriate cliche makes for clarity 
and aids understanding; it is a useful shortcut through 
the business of being bored on the one hand or enter- 
tained on the other. It serves the same useful purpose 
that a patented can opener does. 


* * * 


NCIENT stories fall into the same category. Never 

be afraid to tell a funny tale, however old. It is 
bound to be new to a paying percentage of your audi- 
ence. The other evening I was skimming through one 
of those handy little quarter books, an anthology of 
war stories, and was particularly intrigued by the 
antiquity of many of the stories that are being told 























ANY people don’t think about Post-War Develop- 

ments: they dream in exactly the way a small 
country lad, on the eve of his first trip to the big city, 
tries to picture what he will find. A long train ride, 
then what? A few big buildings, surely; many little 
ones? What kind of people? Are they happy? Do they 
work hard? Is it warm or cold? Do they have any 
trees at all? Tomorrow I will know. Until then, I'll 
continue to dream. And what I dream will not have 
any bearing at all on what I will find. 


* * * 


HE fact is, of course, that we won’t just find this 
strange Post-War land — we are actually building 

it now — long before we have the opportunity of living 
in it. In a political sense, it is just so much rubbish 
to say that our first job is to win the war, and only 
after that has been accomplished, will we make plans 
for the peace. Decisions are being made every day, 
which actually are determining what kind of peace we 
will have and what Post-War will be like. Does a de- 
cision today, on the nature of the Italian government, 
have an effect on Italian Post-War? Developments to- 
day, in Yugoslavia, China, Spain, France, Argentina. 
will certainly not lose all significance when Hitler and 
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and laughed at today. Especially interesting was a 
chapter devoted to the ten, or twenty, of the most 
popular stories in World War I. Believe it or not, 
although I date right back to that period, the majority 
of these yarns were brand new to me. And so it will 
go in the case of practically any story—sales or funny 
—that you care to relate. It will be new to many. 





* *% * 


UST as you are always a little amazed to meet a 

friend on a street three removed from his place of 
business, so I was surprise to see one of the war stories 
credited to George Malcom-Smith, the author and 
Travelers advertising man who conceives and draws 
those chuckles in line which appear on The Spectator 
cartoon pages. It was about the colored troops who, 
at first negligent about applying for Government life 
insurance, became 100 per cent subscribers when their 
sergeant explained to them the economic theory that 
Uncle Sam would be loathe to expose a ten thousand 
dollar risk to front line fire. 


* * * 


ERE is the solution to that March Preblem: 

Arthur M. Glick of Creston, Iowa, a salesman of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, is the 
originator. He went in to pay his Federal Income Tax. 
But he didn’t stop with that. He sold the Deputy In- 
come Tax collector a nice policy, with cash annual 
premium. “It’s a swell trick if you can do it,” com- 
mented his agency manager, and we concur — even 
though he had missed, it was still a splendid idea. 








+ Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. ° 














Tojo are beaten. The day of victory will not create a 
gulf between the past and the future, any more than 
next Thursday will be a no man’s land between Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
* * 
HE purpose of this essay is not to influence your 
political thinking, but rather your business think- 

ing. Strangely enough, the same factors are involved. 
Decisions we make today, thoughts we think today, 
commitments we make today, will determine what kind 
of life insurance people we will be in the P.W. period. It 
is plain nonsense to think that we are going to be one 
kind of person, or one kind of business, the day before 
victory and a totally different kind the day after. 

The agent, manager, home office official, who feels 
that there is little sense in embarking on a new pro- 
gram today because we don’t know what P.W. will 
bring, is sticking his head in the sand. The agent who 
refuses to embark on a study course, or other form of 
self-improvement, the manager who thinks that re- 
cruiting now is senseless, the home office official who 
wants the world to stand still, until he learns what the 
score is — all of them will be back numbers in P.W. 
The leaders will be those who understand now that 
P.W. is simply a logical development of W. 





PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON’T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 






































Continue Saving 


The editor who writes our case histories had his 
attention called to the case of an Ordinary Life policy 
started in 1917, with the dividends left to accumulate. 
Now at the end of 25 years the accumulated dividends 
were sufficient and the insurance could be declared full 
paid, thus turning an O.L. into a 25 Pay Life. Or the 
insured could elect to continue paying full premiums 
as before, permitting dividends to continue accumulat- 
ing until some years hence, when the O.L. could 
mature as an Endowment. The editor suggested that 
the insured should continue paying the premiums and 
accumulating the dividends. 


Why, he asked, why stop paying premiums now? 
The “forgiven” premium money would be spent or else 
would have to be otherwise invested. The decision to 
continue paying premiums would produce the equiva- 
lent of acquiring an additional amount of insurance. 


There was a smile in this case history, because after 
the advice had been given the editor was informed that 
the policy in question happened to be his own. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board ‘ President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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MEASURING RODS 


Figures shown in these pages offer a measuring 


rod for various aspects of company growth and 


stability. Among other measuring rods in which 
field men place confidence is the relationship 
between management and agents. 


Fidelity has earned its reputation as a friendly 
company through sixty-five years of fair dealing 
and consideration for its field men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 


“ep wun, MUTUAL LIFE 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

. * a 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 























YOU’RE SELLING MORE THAN 
JUST INSURANCE! 


Dear Joe, 

Thanks a lot for my peace of mind! Perhaps 
that sounds queer after I avoided discussing 
insurance with you . . . and tried to wiggle out 
of buying. Really felt I couldn’t afford it. But 
I never realized how secure and prepared a life 
insurance policy can make a fellow feel. Frankly, 


I’ve hardly missed the small payments. And no 
more worries now about Mary and the baby if 
I’m not here to take care of them. Buddy, that 
means a lot! 


Sincerely, 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


Wi would not be surprised, during the course of 
the next few years, to see the life insurance com. 
panies transacting ordinary business in Canada, more 
or less design their sales programs to divert some of 
the tremendous business which the industrials are get- 
ting into their own coffers. This prediction is based 
upon the fact that already one of the bigger companies 
—The North American Life—has developed monthly 
premium income to an important level. 


* * * 


HIS company has found that there is a ready mar- 

ket and quick acceptance of monthly business and 
is of the opinion that this market will probably con- 
tinue to be an increasingly important outlet for life 
insurance selling. However, in the handling of this 
business to date, several interesting conclusions have 
been arrived at which might prove of interest to other 
companies in Canada and the United States. These 
are aimed towards improving persistency and include 
emphasis on the poor experience resulting from writ- 
ing monthly business without twelve post-dated 
checks; the need of more intensive and frequent 
research on quality monthly business and the need to 
correct poor practices as soon as they are apparent in 
the work of an individual agent or agency; and the 
need to formulate some definite procedure to secure 
checks for renewal premiums where the agent has left 
the company service. 

* * + 


OME might say, after reading the immediately 

preceding paragraph, that the results thus far ob- 
tained by the North American Life, can’t be so encour- 
aging. But we might point out that the company is 
quite satisfied. A breakdown of total production 
shows that new paid business since 1939 has increased 
by almost 50 per cent. And the main reason for this 
is that in 1989 monthly business accounted for but 7.8 
per cent. of the company’s total, while in 1942 it had 
soared to 26.5 per cent. Concomitantly, by number of 
policies these percentage figures were 3.5 per cent. and 
16.1 per cent., respectively. 


* * * 


XAMINATION of the company’s figures will show 

that the very considerable yearly gain in the num- 
ber and amount of monthly premium business has 
occurred by reason of a sharp drop in the annual pre- 
mium business and a small decrease in the quarterly. 
The volume of semi-annual business has held practi- 
cally unchanged. An important consideration from 
the cost standpoint is the size of the average policy 
written. During the four years, 1939-42, the com- 
pany’s average new policy, excluding group and imme- 
diate annuities, increased from $2,557 to $2,700. 


* * * 


HILE monthly premium business, therefore, 

would seem to have a few drawbacks, it also has 
its good points. The North American Life has really 
gone to town on this; and other companies are keenly 
interested in the favorable results which have thus far 
been obtained. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


ECENTLY, I heard a man describe the Federal 

estate tax as a “fortuitous” tax. Well, that’s one 
way of looking at it. But it does seem a bit dated, 
lately, to hear a man get up and propound that sort 
of philosophy. At least it seems a long way from 
reality. Such nostalgia! Those good old days! I get 
pretty sick of such idyllic recollections. 


* * * 


HE man was complaining because of the estate tax; 

because of the inheritance taxes; because of income 
taxes; and because of taxes in general. But more 
specifically, he wanted the Federal estate tax removed 
from life insurance payable to a named beneficiary 
other than the estate of the deceased. He was not a 
life insurance man, so I failed to understand his 
motives, unless they were self-interest. 


* * * 


CTUALLY, I’d like to see the Federal estate tax 
removed from life insurance, myself. Not that 
it would relieve me of tax; far from it. But just be- 
cause I can’t help but take sides I’ve got a slant on 
this matter that is different from any that I’ve heard 
argued so far. For one thing, why is insurance that 
is payable to a named beneficiary in possession of 
any greater virtue than that payable to the estate? 
That puzzles me! The rationalizing that says an heir 
receiving a bequest in the form of insurance proceeds 
is untouchable and something out of this world is just 
too, too metaphysical for my intellect. I don’t get it. 
What is the difference between insurance cash and 
debenture cash? The difference lies in the sales job 
that was done in the first place. 


* * * 


’M willing to hand a large bouquet to the chap who 

sold that one. I wish he were here to see the piti- 
able attempts that are being made to rescue the heri- 
tage he left from the limbo of forgotten customs. His 
scorn would be no mean thing. He’d probably join the 
opposition in disgust. What’s more, if the various 
States which now permit this disparagement were to 
sit down and analyze the matter they might arrive at 
the same conclusion, also. 


* * * 


HERE may be nothing new in my suggestion, but 

it is at least consistent with the principles of safe- 
guarding against known or expectable hazards. That 
is the purpose of all insurance, whether it is life, fire, 
accident, sickness, or any other form. Insurance is 
meant to mitigate the effects of either an inevitable 
or possible hazard. As such it is known, understood, 
recommended and eulogized by practically every con- 
gressman and public official in the country. With the 
conviction of usefulness and essentiality ingrained in 
every one of them, why can they not be persuaded 
that estate shrinkage is also a known and inevitable 
hazard that life insurance is legitimately designed to 
offset? Why hasn’t anyone pleaded that insurance 
payable to the Treasury Department for the purpose of 
estate tax settlement be exempted from taxation? 
After all, a taxpayer is not taxed upon any other loss 
indemnified by insurance. Why should his life be ex- 
cluded? Because it’s too late for him to know about it? 








PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


37th Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.......... $ 4,339,097.28 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building... 217,097.47 
Real Estate, Sold Under Contract............ 322,581.82 
Loans on Company Policies .......-.....ss.5. 1,457,796.46 

Bonds—Government, Municipal, Public Utility 
Railroad, Industrial and Miscellaneous...... 5,339,520.87 
Stocks—Common and Preferred ..........+++.. 358,750.00 
CORE D> BE ak od 0 6 0:0 abe ob cod R ct sccc cee 1,131,919.81 
Interest Due and Accrued .............0+-ee00- 90,163.88 
Net Outstanding Premiums ...............+.+- 257,231.64 
BF GE EE Bo cnad co ccccccbub ccbdecescccekee 9,933.10 
a aa aS ee $13,524,092.33 
Deduct—Assets Not Admitted ................ 63,699.38 
MG ABBOES oo ccscccncccdevas $13,460,392.95 

LIABILITIES 

TROMOEVE GR POMGIEB nn. ccc ccc ccccccscogicseess $11,344,820.06 

Reserve for Losses, Including Extra War 
aaa s S Fara 73,286.50 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance....... 83,033.86 
ee ee. ea 61,431.48 
Bewerve for Trest PumGs o 6 oc cc ccscccsctvcmpss 300,023.49 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends............ 282,175.97 
Reserve for Depreciation ............scsescess 63,272.99 
Reserve for Contingencies ...........-sesseees 509,603.45 
Pe BT ER ere ere 42,745.15 
i OD occceens ctess sense ghaneel $12, 760,392.95 
EGE cccccccccccesccsevcccegetece 300,000.00 
Teen ee 400,000.00 
EER 0-06» 60 cndewees encens VAdswonion $13,460,392.95 
TGR BIN NOOR. 6.0 cc cccccccceccoascesvs $13,460,392.95 
oO S| Soe 62,938,586.00 
New Business Written During the Year...... 8,294,813.00 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
GHRINORIRE | in. o6 che nc cdee nee Qederesbcdeans 14,379,991.00 
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DISTINCTIVE company. 


That's what you'll hear wherever Pacific Mutual field 
representatives get together. It’s an apt description, 
for Pacific Mutual has many features of distinction. 
Foremost, perhaps, from the fieldman’s point of 
view is the completeness of Pacific Mutual protections. 
Pacific Mutual underwriters have at their disposal 
unsurpassed basic coverages — Life, Accident and 
Sickness (including the famous combination plan 
that “pays 5 ways”); a full range of those Comple- 
mentary Coverages essential to comprehensive estate 
programming; a practical line of Retirement and 
Annuity Plans; and the most modern of Group 
Insurance facilities. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 


Member of the New York Bar 
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HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


OW, as an inveterate party-goer, we have noticed 
N lately that discussions about operations are 

definitely on the wane. In fact, they are more 
than on the wane, they are passé. They have been 
relegated to the limbo of miniature golf, monopoly and 
“The Music Goes Round and Round.” This doesn’t 
leave us particularly sad. We were definitely a wall- 
flower when the guests swapped stories about their 
operations. We never had an operation. We never 
even had a shot in the arm (an oversight which Uncle 
Sam will shortly rectify) and so felt as out of place 
as champagne in the bathroom glass. Therefore, we 
hesitate to mention the case of a Mifflin, Pennsylvania 
woman who held a hospitalization policy with the 





Federal Life & Casualty Company. This might, by 
some quirk of fate, revive operation stories. How- 
ever, the case is interesting enough to risk discussing 
it. It came to trial before Judge Musmanno in Com- 
mon Pleas Court in February 1943. 

The insured was admitted to a hospital for an ap- 








pendectomy. During the operation the surgeon dis- 
covered another situation which needed correction and 
he thereupon made the correction. The question be- 
fore the court was whether the Company should be 
made to stand the cost of an operation performed on 
one of its insureds despite the fact that the surgeon 
during the operation “corrected another condition” 
which was not covered by the insurance policy. 

The court decided in favor of the insured. In reach- 
ing this conclusion the judge said, “It would seem a 
most dangerous proposition to arrest the arm of the 
surgeon in the midst of an operation because if he 
corrects something which he now sees—but which was 
not known beforehand—the helpless person under the 
knife will be denied recovery on the insurance con- 
tract he or she has purchased and for which premiums 
have been paid. 

“To deny recovery in this case we must find in the 
circumstances here related, the patient was to have 
roused herself from the anesthetic, grasped the sur- 
geon’s arm and cried out: ‘Hold! Drop your knife! 
That part of my body is excluded from my insurance 
policy !’” 

= 7 


ANNUITIES AND INHERITANCE TAX 


In the July issue we mentioned the case of FAW- 
CETT v. SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA. We pointed out that we knew of the case 
in June but purposely avoided mentioning it in view 
of the June 15th installment of income tax. Well, the 
case is still going on. To mention it again in the 
March issue shows how reckless we have become. 
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You may recall that the suit was originally brought 
by the insured in the U. S. District Court to recover 
$44,000 with interest which he paid the Company as 
a single premium for two policies designated as a 
“eombination single premium insurance and annuity 
contract.” One policy agreed to pay his beneficiaries 
$40,000 upon his death and the other to pay him an- 
nually the sum of $1049.44 during his life. The in- 
sured in seeking to rescind the policies, claimed that 
the Company misrepresented the law to him; that he 
was told the $40,000 was insurance and would be paid 
in full, free and clear of all Federal estate taxes; that 
the Company’s agent assured him the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had so ruled. Actually, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had not so ruled and later ruled 
that such contracts were not life insurance and the 
proceeds thereof were subject to estate taxes. Upon 
the first trial the District Court dismissed the in- 








sured’s complaint on the ground that the Company 
was merely guilty of a mistake of law which was not 
actionable. The insured appealed. The U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the District Court and 
ordered a new trial. The Appellate Court reasoned 
that while ordinarily a misrepresentation as to the 
law is not sufficient to justify a rescission there are 
exceptions. Thus, where the speaker or inducer has 
superior knowledge of the law and the other party 
has an inferior knowledge and relies on the misrepre- 
sentation a rescission may be had. 


Result of Second Trial 


We are concerned now with the second trial in the 
District Court, the decision being handed down on 
January 19, 1944. Again the insureds complaint was 
dismissed. The court declared that since the plaintiff 
was a man of considerable business experience, had 
pondered over the transaction for a year and one- 
half, and had had ample opportunity to consult his 
own attorney with whom he was in constant consulta- 
tion; he must have been aware that the representa- 
tions of the agent should have been discounted the 
Same as those of any other salesman. Also, the court 
declared, there was no showing of any intention to 
defraud, especially since the agent consulted with 
the head of the Estate Tax Division of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. It was held to be merely the ex- 
pression of a legal opinion by one layman to another. 
At the time the contract was made there were 
several conflicting opinions among the appellate courts 
which seemed to justify the agents statements. 

“Maybe by the time your next installment of income 
tax is due we will have more of the FAWCETT case 
to remind you of the horrors of taxes and law. 
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CASH SURRENDER VALUE SEIZED 
UNDER GERMAN DECREE 


It is too bad that for some time Japs and Nazis 
will not be permitted to read the case of KLEVE v. 
BASLER LEBENS - VERSICH - ERUNGS-GESELL- 
SCHAFT IN BASEL (New. York Supreme Court, De- 
cember 27, 1943). It is a decision based on law and 
justice regardless of personal feeling and so could 
never be handed down in a court in Germany or Japan. 

The actions were brought by beneficiaries to re- 
cover the cash surrender value of life insurance 
policies written in Germany upon the lives of German 
nationals by the defendant, a Swiss insurance com- 
pany. The plaintiffs were Jews who had come from 
Germany to the United States in 1935. The company’s 
principal defense was that the policies were governed 
by German law and that under a German decree, the 
government confiscated all property belonging to the 
plaintiffs because they were Jews and had taken up 
permanent residence abroad. Under this decree, the 
company had been compelled to pay to the German 
government the amount of the cash surrender value 
of the policies in discharge of the company’s obliga- 
tion to the insureds. A demand for payment was 
made in a radiogram sent by the plaintiffs in New 
York to the home office in Basle, Switzerland, asking 
that payment be sent to New York. The policy holders 
contended that the policies gave them an option as 
to the place at which they might demand payment and 
that since the demand was made in Switzerland, the 
Swiss law governed. The policies, however, the court 
pointed out, clearly showed that the parties intended 
German law to govern the payment and our courts 
have repeatedly held that their judgment cannot be 
affected by the obnoxious character of the foreign 
law. The crux of the case is found in these words of 
the court: “The plaintiffs shift the point when they 
argue that our courts will not enforce foreign law con- 
trary to our public policy. This is not a case of en- 
forcing German law here but rather of necessarily 
recognizing the force of German law in Germany.” 

In concluding, the court echoed the sentiments of 
us all, in saying: “With the hope which the court en- 
tertains that in the after-war world justice may be 





done, even within Germany to the victims of German 
aggression, the dismissal of the complaint here is not 
to be regarded as a worldwide judgment in favor. of 
the defendant. The plaintiffs are free to pursue what- 
ever rights they may have now or in the future in 
Germany or Switzerland. Their attempt to recover 
against the defendant here must fail.” 

It is something worth fighting for to think we can 
hand down a decision like that knowing our enemies 
would not show any similar regard for law. 
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Diabetes Record 


(Concluded from page 40) 


their inhabitants, such as the New 
England group, the death rate from 
diabetes is above average. In the 
second instance, it is obvious that 
we live more comfortably and 
leisurely, that we eat more abund- 
antly of richer food that greater 
attention is given to minor ail- 
ments than was ever the case previ- 
ously in human history, less heavy 
physical work even by those in in- 
dustry is undertaken. In the states 
where the population is predomi- 


nantly urban, where concentration 
of population forces the introduc- 
tion of every possible labor-saving 
instrument, there is recorded the 
highest rates of death from dia- 
betes. 

In such states where the span of 
life is below average where the 
Negro - population is above the 
average of the entire country and 
also in such states where the per 
capita income is low, there is note- 
worthy low death rate due to 
diabetes. 

Some rather interesting statis- 
tics are possible on diabetes deaths. 
For instance, deaths among the 





1844 


1944 


A Century of Shelter from Financial Storms 


N March 16, one hundred years ago, the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company received its 
charter from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


In 1844, life insurance was new in this country. A 
handful of pioneers residing in what was then the little 
New England town of Worcester, seeking the benefits of 
life insurance for themselves and their neighbors, founded 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company. From this 
humble beginning a century ago, State Mutual has 





grown to a national institution with offices from coast 
to coast and policyholders all over the world. 


The story of State Mutual is the story of life insur- 
ance in America. Weathering a hundred years of storms 
... Wars, panics, epidemics, depressions . . . today State 
Mutual is one of the soundest life companies in America. 
Strong with the experience of a hundred successful 
years, it enters its second century prepared to meet 
the challenge of the years ahead. 


Geoncr Avery Wuite i 
President Hy 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1844 
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white male population is twice that 
among Negro male, while white 
females had a 30 per cent greater 
death rate than Negro females and 
also 60 per cent greater than that 
among white males. In addition to 
this inordinately high total among 
white females there is the added 
fact that as a death cause among 
older women, diabetes ranks above 
tuberculosis. 

Diabetes is not a new disease. It 
was recognized as a cause of death 
by the early peoples in civilized his- 
tory. Effective means of, if not 
curing those afflicted, at least of 
prolonging life was not discovered 
until comparatively recent times, 
Science found in insulin an answer 
to the control of diabetes. Insulin, 
although it does not cure or pre- 
vent diabetes, under proper direc- 
tion with the patient following a 
normal prescribed diet and plan 
of living, permits an expectation 
of life for the afflicted as long on 
the average as those who do not 
suffer from this dread influence. 

Diabetes in its origin as well as 
its treatment revolves around food. 
In fact, its cause may be ascribed 
properly to improper eating. Dia- 
betes begins when the body is not 
able to utilize the sugar in food. 
Those who eat considerably of 
starchy foods and sweet foods such 
as in the first instance, bread, po- 
tatoes and cereals and in the second 
group, candy, sugar and molasses 
are the more likely victims of dia- 
betes. 

The human body requires sugar 
as a generator of heat and energy. 
In the body it is immediately used 
to store for future use or is turned 
into fat. Insulin, which is 4 
natural secretion of a gland be- 
low the stomach is pumped into the 
blood and helps in the process of 
conversion. When the insulin in the 
human body is insufficient to con- 
vert the sugar consumed the body 
loses energy which is followed by 
loss of strength and weight and in- 
creased hunger. Insulin introduced 
into the body taken from the glands 
of certain animals, supplies that 
which the diabetic’s own body is 
unable to produce. 

The number of diabetics in the 
United States is estimated to be 
between 400,000 and 1,000,000. 
Obesity and heredity are the most 
commonly accepted causes thereof. 
Recognition and treatment are 
known to produce most effective re- 
sults. Strict adherence to dietary 
rules are essential if those afflicted 
hope to gain any respite and con- 
tinuance of the enjoyment of life. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


RICHMOND: Firm believer in the future of ordinary 
life insurance on the weekly payment plan is the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia. Whether the 
company sees it as a substitute to offset the crit- 
icisms that have been hurled against industrial writ- 
ings, or whether it is viewed as a distinct and 
separate phase of the development of the business, 
“deponent sayeth not.” Fact remains that the Life 
Company of Virginia has been pressing hard for 
this type of policy, but conditioned, management- 
wise, by certain requirements as to agents—notably 
on the commission angle—that have made things 


smoother and more profitable all around. 
* * 7” 


RALEIGH: Talking with Captain (Cap) E. T. Burr, 
vice-president and actuary of the Durham Life In- 
surance Company of this North Carolina city—the 
company was originally formed in Durham and then 
moved to Raleigh—I gathered the impression that 
not much will be done now in North Caroiina about 
the Guertin Bill anent a new mortality table. The 
measure had recently been introduced in the Virginia 
Legislature but South of there little interest is mani- 
fest. Main objection, where voiced, seems to be that 
multiple bookkeeping is in order once the new mea- 
sure is adopted. Prime talking point is an offset— 
the public will have no reason to wonder about the 
“outmoded” mortality tables of companies. Plain 
fact is that loadings are the real answer for any 
actuarial level. 
* +. * 

DURHAM: Enjoyed a visit with President Bascom 
Baynes and Secretary F. B. Dilts of the Home Secu- 
rity Life Insurance Company. Good boosters, both 
of them, for the future of life insurance in the Caro- 
linas and both of them as smart as those rawhide- 
covered, whale-bone-centered horse whips that your 
Old Man used to flog you with in the box-stalls of 
another day. (Presumptively when you deserved it!) 
Secretary Dilts is a little of a misfit—not that he 
isn’t a darn good life insurance executive, but a 
great columnist was lost when he began wooing 
policies! He carries a whole stack of anecdotes not 
only up his sleeves, but, more especially, between his 


ears. Most of them are fit for print! 
* * . 


GREENSBORO: Admiration around this town is un- 
bounded for Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, and of a great many other enterprises in the 
area. Legends about him skip a lot of small things. 
Such as the real estate and insurance agency that 
was saved from “going under” (I talked with one of 
the partners personally!) when Julian (who calls 
him Mr. Price?) took a hand in proceedings that led 
to certain enhanced real estate valuations locally. 
Also, how can you measure the worth of a man who 
is individually known as “that charming gentleman” 
to the well-padded and genial feminine host of one 
of the city’s most noted restaurants. The place is 
around the corner from Julian’s office building and 
the lady has more than a touch of gray in her hair 
and that long look that comes from years of apprais- 
ing human beings. She spoke of him as “that demo- 
crat” with a small “d” and much emphasis on it. 
Heck! Even I don’t know his politics, and care less! 
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q HOME OFFICE 


FORWARD 
(in All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the 
Cause of Freedom. Theirs is a national 
mission, even more essential in times of 
war than in days of peace. Their arms 
include the sale of new life insurance and 
war bonds, the servicing of life insurance 
now owned, the relentless assault upon in- 
flation, and a united and determined will 
to carry on ... mighty weapons all for 
furthering the Cause of Freedom and per- 
petuating the Democratic Way of Life. 


EQurraBLe LIFE of IOWA 


Founded 1867 
DES MOINES 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











¥, FIELD BUILDING 


HOME oFrice WAS 
: ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


(2s Faithful as Old Faithful?’ 
DURING 1943 
New Paid Business to Insurance in Force... 10.16% 
Insurance in Force Increased .. | 7.529 
Admitted Assets Increased ............... 10.11% 
Liabilities Increased ... 9.74% 
Sata TANG * os. << 5558 05 cease: .. 14.50% 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages.... 4.40% 
Average Interest Received on Bonds... . 3.29% 
Net Yield on Real Estate .... bes 6.05% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole.... 3.68% 
Actual to Expected Mortality ...... 35.40% 
Lapse Ratio ........ 2.30% 


Insurance in Force $221,080,229.00 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE is a -purely mutual net 


level premium reserve company. It operates in the 
East as well as the West. Its eastern territory in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
all of the six New England States. 
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Life Institute Fights 


Inflation 


On February 19, more than half 
a million anti-inflation posters, pro- 
vided by the Institute of Life In- 
surance for the Office of Eco- 
mic Stabilization, were distributed 
throughout the country. This was 
the first monthly release of one of 
the most extensive poster cam- 
paigns ever undertaken. 

In the course of the next five 
months an aggregate of 2,655,000 
posters will go up over the country 
in this campaign to hold down 
prices and prevent runaway infla- 
tion. The Boy Scouts of America, 


cooperating in the drive, will post 
535,0000 of the posters in retail 
stores throughout the country, 
placing a total of 2,000,000 on dis- 
play during the five months. The 
Office of War Information will send 
131,000 each month to 46,000 post 
offices, 23,000 banks and 10,000 war 
factories which have approximately 
60,000 bulletin boards. Through 
the cooperation of the Office of 
Price Administration 6,000 of the 
posters will go out each month to 
local Ration Boards throughout the 
country. 

The first poster was an eight- 
color portrait of Uncle Sam, 
painted by James Montgomery 








Bonds 

First Mortgage Loans 
Loans to Policyholders 
Cash on Hand.. 
Home Office Building 


Other Real Estate 


Accrued Interest 
Premium Notes 


Total Resources 


Policy Reserves 


Total Liabilities 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Contingency Reserves 


Insurance in Force..... 








38th Annual Statement 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
Financial Condition, December 31, 1943 


Our Resources 


Real Estate Sold on Land Contract 


Premiums in Course of Collection 4 


Our Liabilities 


Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders. 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1944...... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1944.... 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ...... 
Claims Awaiting Completion... 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


meats Mil $1,000,000.00 
aa oe 1,000,000.00 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders. . 
Total Liabilities and’ Surplus... .. 
Five Years’ Record 


CE ei se dates ae 
Surplus for Policyholders 
LIFE ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 


.$15,823,047.00 
8,262,019.57 
2,187,886.29 
1,051,908.25 

446,000.00 
387,341.47 
142,680.07 
502,652.35 
116,286.32 

21,569.68 


$28,941,391.00 





$24,448,851.39 
733,602.52 
235,842.00 
496,841.47 
78,900.00 
15,535.03 
88,464.63 
None 


$26,098,037.04 





843,353.96 





$ 2,843,353.96 
.$28,941,391.00 





..30% Increase 
..46% Increase 
..47% Tncrease 


HOSPITAL 
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Flagg, under the heading, “Yoy 
Can Lick Runaway Prices.” This 
is followed by the government’s 
seven points which are the keynote 
of the cooperative advertising and 
promotion program of the Life In- 
surance Cumpanies of America. 
They are captioned, “You Hold the 
Seven Keys to Hold Down Prices,” 
A different poster will appear 
each month, featuring an overseas 
service man, a housewife, a war 
worker and a shopper, in turn. Ip 
each case, the seven-point program 
makes up the whole of the message, 
except for the slogan title which is 
keyed to each illustration. 


Dr. Cawl Addresses 
Keystone Group 


Dr. Franklin R. Cawl, director 
of marketing and research for 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., and Con- 
sultant in Research and Sales Pro- 
motion for the Farm Journal, spoke 
last week before the Keystone 
Group of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. His topic, 
“Importance of Research in Adver- 
tising,” proved of absorbing in- 
terest. 

“Marketing and research go to- 
gether,” said Dr. Cawl, pointing 
out that research in advertising has 
been going on for relatively few 
years, but is nevertheless one of the 
most important forms of research. 
We do not have time or manpower 
or money enough to have a man at 
the buyer’s elbow, just when he is 
ready to buy, and since the cost of 
selling is determined by the time 
it takes to make a sale, we must 
look for the least amount of time 
necessary to attain that end— 
some way of doing this thing eco- 
nomically. Here advertising plays 
its part. 

Life insurance should find what 
men need. It must then see if it 
can supply that need and at what 
cost. Since the sales organization 
in the insurance business is deal- 
ing directly with individuals and 
since its agents are very indi- 
vidualistic, ‘the industry should 
orient its advertising departments 
with its sales departments, so its 
advertising may be ahead of the 
salesman, and get through him the 
benefit of the full sales pressure. 
Its thinking should be far ahead, 
but in that thinking the terms em- 
ployed and the measuring rod used 
should be those of the trend today, 
not those of the trends of the past. 
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Realism...now and after the war 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required byLaw . . . . . $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Policyholders’Funds ........-. 255,604,009.54 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . .« 105,674,814.00 
Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations . ..... + « 

Claims in process of settlement, estimated 

claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


Taxes DueorAccrued . ...- +--+ + > 
Includes estimated amount cf taxes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 


Reserve forinvestments . ... + + «+ « 

To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 

Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . + - 23,495,304.45 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . » + «+ + $6,057,267,833.57 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities. . . . . . $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 


OtherBonds .....- + +... + « 2,028,916,055.62 
U. S. State and Municipal 48,213,934.88 
Canadian Provincial and 
i 89,749,717.58 


Municipal. . + + + 
Railroad . . 2. «© © « 547,354,089.75 
Public Utilities . . . - 829,416,829.35 
Industrial and Miscel- 
Si wite oi lé 514,181,484.06 

ORNS i Sle ee ei eile hid 2 aH 87,370,538.01 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 

First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate... - 924,476,078.57 
PemmBc’c 0 0 oe ¢ © 87,981,134.22 
Other Property. . - - 836,494,944.35 

LoansonPoliciles . - - + + + + ++ * 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 

policies. 

RealEstateOwned .. +--+ +++ * + * 
Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 

tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 
a. (5 1k 6? € 1S Os te) eile © e 135,436,989.06 


Other Assets ariesls ef Sjiet ere © «28 158,504,218.48 
Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 9 $6,463,803,551.59 
Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 
Special Surplus Funds. .-+ ++ 2+ * +s * $ 14,525,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . + +++ ++ = 392,010,718.02 

ti bout 7 of the obligations, serve as a 
pw EB peuible Sohurasshte a B due to war or other con- 
ditions. c 
N : — Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
pad. with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . ~ $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1943 . . =. 2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 . . 554,873,243.55 


§2,027,949.91 


20,523,324.00 


62,347,000.00 





408,746,108.58 


366,977,963.12 





WW HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 

While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 

They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 

They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 

They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 

Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 

In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 

This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ~~ 

° t Dkk, 

Frederick H. Ecker, va? 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


PEE LIE Ee eae, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 
Please send me a copy of your annual report | 
to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- | 
ing for the Peace.” : 
| 
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Name 





Street and Number 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Report—While the entire civil- 
ized world has considered with 
varying degree of approbation the 
details of the Delano Plan as pro- 
posed in this country and the Bev- 
eridge Report from Great Britain, 
our neighboring Commonwealth to 
the North has set about quietly 
with preparations of its own plans 
for general welfare and security in 
the post-war world. Canada's rec- 
ord war achievements on the home 
front have so impressed all by 
freedom from bureaucratic inter- 
ference commonly accompanying 
such effort that their experimenta- 
tion in the field of Social Security, 
as described in some detail, 
should be of general interest to all. 
See page 6. 


How Old?—Continuing the se- 
ries on Selling-by-Age-Groups, in- 
troduced in this issue, Kenilworth 
H. Mathus goes right into the 
group preferred by most salesmen 
—the group comprised of men 
over age 35, where, health to qual- 
ify still remains, needs are most 
apparent to the prospect and the 
ability to pay consideration is not 
the obstacle it sometimes is among 
the younger age groups on page 
14. 


Control—The seventh article in 
the series on Management, by Dr. 
Harry Arthur Hopf, supplies an il- 
luminating perspective of the func- 
tion of control and treats of some 
of the more important instruments 
and techniques essential to its suc- 
cessful exercise. Standards, budg- 
etary procedure, standard costs 
and break-even point determina- 
tion are the specific subjects dis- 
cussed. Their bearing upon attain- 
ment of the master-objective of 
persistent, low net cost to the pol- 
icyholder is strikingly delineated. 
Of special interest to life insurance 
executives will be presentation of 
the net cost ratios achieved by 
twenty representative companies 
during the period 1911-1940. The 
table embodying these ratios is the 
product of years of research; it 
holds the mirror up to manage- 
ment by revealing the wide varia- 
tions in performance which have 
occurred during the period in 
question.—Page 8. 
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Planning? 


HEN war actually came to 

the United States — with 
its attendant certainty of con- 
scription—life insurance com- 
panies which were writing indus- 
trial business (perhaps mindful 
of TNEC connotations) began 
revising their production plants. 
The cry was for consolidation, 
and more consolidation. Were 
there three districts handling a 
given area? Undoubtedly they 
could be reduced to one! The 
fear was on the land! 

Accordingly, the consolidation 
process began. Actually, it was 
premature. The business of in- 
dustrial life insurance was so 
deeply rooted in the national 
structure that only invasion 
could eradicate it. Furthermore, 
industrial life insurance was on 
the verge of a boom such as not 
even its admirers could visualize. 
The criticisms of TNEC and all 
that went with it were, sensibly 
enough, not sufficient to offset 
the knowledge on the part of the 
people that, during the depres- 
sion of the Early Thirties, life 
insurance stood up when every- 
thing else fell down. When bank 
failures were in hundreds each 
week, even industrial life insur- 
ance kept on paying off. 

Let critics scream that it was 
costly. Fact was that it did what 
it had contracted to do. Who 
ever heard of a dissatisfied in- 
dustrial Life insurance bene- 
ficiary? Call it, scornfully, 
“burial insurance.” Truth is that 
everyone must be buried sooner 
or later. Will you pass the hat, 
or will you concede industrial 
life insurance? Will you, 
furthermore, concede that the 
people themselves understand 
that no social security benefits 
can ever take the place of life 
insurance—ordinary or indus- 
trial? If you won’t concede that, 
then you had better revise your 
thinking. 

Just the same, the industrial 
companies that carried the “office 
consolidation” too far are being 
burned. Now, as scarcely ever 
before, the need for industrial 
life insurance is there. Many 
millions of workers are making 
money enough to pay premiums. 
Those who do so, and whose 
families collect, will have no 
complaints. Those who don’t 


collect will do a great deal of 
talking about the cost of protec- 
tion. Never has there been a bet- 
ter answer to the American Way 
of Life! You get what you pay 
for, but every American worthy 
of the name will give his life, if 
need be, to make sure that you 
have the opportunity to win, 
within your individual capabili- 
ties, your way to freedom: finan- 
cial and otherwise. 


Management 


big power of financial depres- 
sion forced life insurance 
management to look to its house. 
Lowering interest rates also ex- 
erted pressure in the direction 
of careful company operation. 
Growing realization of the need 
for weeding out unfit agents, and 
for selecting and training the fit, 
added to the picture. Then came 
war, with its drain on produc- 
tion manpower and its involved 
and uncertain financial connota- 
tions. 

Result is that life insurance 
management is at a higher level 
of intense thinking now than at 
any time in the history of the 
country. The threat of Federal 
interference hangs over the 
whole and the ground swell of 
social security moves adds to the 
latent possibilities. At the same 
time, the future is by no means 
dark. Public understanding of 
life insurance—stemming from 
the past hundred years during 
which the business grew to giant 
stature as a national economic 
factor —is being enormously 
widened by wartime government 
life insurance for men and 
women in the armed forces. Now 
very close to one hundred bil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance 
in force, those policies should 
broaden tomorrow’s market for 
life insurance private enter- 
prise. 

Biggest job ahead for manage- 
ment is so to conduct its affairs 
that trusteeship does not falter; 
that service and protection are 
both improved; that financial re- 
sponsibility is enhanced; and 
that public relations be nurtured 
in every way that will continue 
the support of citizens for pri- 
vate operation as against any 
usurpation by socialistic State 
bureaucrats. 
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NEXT MONTH 


He eighth article in the Hopf 

series deals for the first time with 
the varied considerations entering 
‘nto ‘Human Capacity and Accom- 
plishrnent."" Management is a force 
frquaht with human implications of 
utmost consequence to the success of 
a business enterprise. No business 
can permanently rise higher in the 
scale of accomplishment than the 
level reached by the combined abil- 
ities of its executives. The problem 
of making human capacity increas- 
ingly productive is, therefore, one 
that is in the front rank of those chal- 
lenging the constant concern of man- 
agement. It is a problem which by 
its very nature poses great difficul- 
ties, for the dynamics of the psycho- 
logical aspects involved effectively 
evade the processes of measurement. 


|" the groove, one cannot have es- 
caped knowing in this Swing Age, 
means something. Actually, it means 
exactly nothing if it is applied to life 
insurance selling. Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, in the fourth of his series of 
articles on selling by age groups, tells 
why a flexible mind and a flexible 
standardized sales talk'’ are both 
necessary and possible. 


HEN the policyholders com- 

plain, if they ever do, about the 
dividends they receive on their pol- 
icies, the agent can start his rebuttal 
with a counter query: how much will 
your bank pay you for your invest- 
ment or, how much do you think you 
could earn on your own individual ad- 
mittably splendid financial mind? 
Read in the next Spectator the re- 
sults attained in this field by 100 life 
insurance companies which will be 
presented in tabular form and will be 
discussed editorially. 
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Health and Accident 


F major significance from the wealth of material made 

available by the first annual statements of insurance com- 

panies to be filed is the experience of companies in the 
group health and accident field. This type of protection is a 
rather lusty newcomer to the offerings of underwriters. 

That the business meets a timely need and has won considerable 
popularity early in its history is attested by the large volume of 
premium writings recorded for 1943. Not only do the premiums 
written bulk large but their increases over 1942 and 1941 are 
above the average increases in most other lines both in amount 
and in percentage. 

After the favorable reaction which is permissible from any 
recognition that a service to the public by the insurance com- 
panies has gained merited approval has been digested thoroughly, 
it is natural that the item of losses paid then be givén due con= =>, 
sideration. = 

If the premium increases are in a sense staggering the aggre- 
gate of losses is horrifying. In many instances they are over_80.- 
per cent of the premiums written. If the unfavorable results ~“’ 
attained in 1943 were confined to one or two companies the ”* 
unfortunate occurrence of a particular catastrophe might be 
charged with the unwarranted experience. Had there been a 
localized epidemic, regrettable as the occasion might have been, 
it would be but one added demonstration of the worth of insur- 
ance on the American scene. 

Inasmuch, however, as the high loss ratios are effective in 
several companies writing large volumes of this class of business 
over a wide area, more fundamental causes must be sought. 

In the history of underwriting in America the most hazardous 
risk to evaluate on a long-time basis has been that having to do 
with the health of the individual. Health insurance, when all 
kinds of insurance were in their formative period, occasioned a 
greater number of victims of unsound rating practices than any 
other form of coverage. Stock insurance companies dedicated 
exclusively or even primarily to health underwriting are prac- 
tically non-existent. 

Since the turn of the century a review would show that much 
of the poor underwriting results attained by casualty and life 
insurance companies could be traced to their experience with 
some form of insurance against health. Non-cancellable accident 
and health insurance before and after the World War induced 
large premium writings. Ultimately this coverage produced a 
claim incidence that caused embarrassment to most of the com- 
panies therein engaged. The life insurance companies similarly 
found in a too inclusive development of their income disability 
contracts a correspondingly undesirable experience. . 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 





Harris and Ewing Photo 

Outstanding leaders in college and professional sports who are members of the subcommittee on athletics of the Joint Army 

and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, meeting at the War Department to plan a program of sports for the 

enlisted personnel of both services. Left to right, seated: Frederick Osborn, chairman, Joint Army and Navy Committee 

on Welfare and Recreation; Major Gen. James A. Ulio; and Prof. Philip O. Badger, New York University. Back row, left to 

right: Elmer Layden, czar of professional football; Maj. Theodore P. Bank, charge of athletics, Morale Branch, War Dept.: and 
Lieut. Comdr. Gene Tunney, charge of athletics, Navy Dept. 








AMES A. ULIO was born in Walla Walla, Wash.., 

June 29, 1882. He enlisted in the Regular Army 

on September 1, 1900, and served as a private, cor- 
poral, and battalion sergeant major to October 1, 1904, 
when he was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry. 

He was promoted to first lieutenant in 1911; to cap- 
tain in 1916; to major (temporary), 1917; and to 
lieutenant colonel (temporary), 1918. He reverted to 
his permanent grade of captain in 1920; and was pro- 
moted to major, Regular Army, the same year. He 
became lieutenant colonel in 1928; colonel in 1935; and 
in 1939 was appointed Assistant Adjutant General of 
the Army with the rank of brigadier general. He was 
promoted to major general, the Adjutant General of 
the Army, on March 1, 1942. His views on life insur- 
ance follow: 

* % * 

“I am grateful for the opportunity so kindly ex- 
tended me by the editor of The Spectator to make a 
brief statement concerning Government Life insurance. 

“Of the many interesting assignments which I have 
enjoyed in more than 40 years service in the Army, 
none has given me greater personal satisfaction than 
that of supervising the War Department’s Government 
life insurance program. 

“Government life insurance provides a truly Ameri- 
can solution to an economic problem enabling each in- 
dividual through the voluntary purchase of life insur- 
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ance to make such provision for his dependents as he 
himself deems necessary according to their economic 
circumstances and based upon his own evaluation of 
their needs. I am firmly persuaded that a soldier is 
better prepared to face the dangers of the battlefield 
when he knows that he has provided for his loved ones. 

“Today, over 95 per cent of all military personnel 
own Government life insurance, with an average per 
individual of over $9,000. Never before in the his- 
tory of our Nation have so many young men enjoyed 
the protection afforded by Government life insurance. 
These unprecedented results were accomplished by an 
extensive educational campaign conducted throughout 
the Army to convince the soldier of the benefits and 
advantages of owning life insurance. The majority of 
the officers who labored long and hard to attain our 
voal brought to their Army assignment many years of 
experience in the commercial life insurance field. 
Without their specialized training and strong convic- 
tions the Army could not have attained such a mag- 
nificent record. 

“On behalf of the War Department I would like to 
acknowledge our sincere appreciation to the entire life 
insurance fraternity for the many patriotic contribu- 
tions which its members have made individually and 
collectively to military personnel in the solution of 
their life insurance problems arising out of the war.” 


J. A. ULIO, Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 
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wt Wartime Report 
to the Many Friends of 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


high. Life insurance is called on, not only to maintain 
itself as a bulwark of financial strength, but also to extend 
its services. Continental American’s answer to this wartime 
challenge is reflected in its 1943 record. Here is the story: 


[: TIME OF WAR, the demand for security reaches a new 


1. Special Mortality Contingency Reserve, to cover the possi- 
bility of any greatly increased death rate because of war— 
$800,000, over and above surplus. 


2. Surplus, long among the highest in proportion to assets— 
at a new high total of $1,748,010.79. 


3. Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries—nearly 2 
million dollars. 


4. Assets at an all-time record high—$36,268,123.15. 


5. First Year Premiums for insurance and annuities—the 
largest in the history of the Company. 


6. New Insurance (excluding annuities) 15% over 1942, 
despite a substantial reduction in our field force due to 
the war. 


7. Insurance in Force—$154,547,985, the largest total in our 
36-year history, representing a gain in force 66% greater 
than 1942. 


8. Lapse—the lowest we have ever experienced. 


We pay tribute to our loyal Policyholders, Field Represen- 
tatives, and Home Office Staff, to whom is due all credit 
for our present enviable position. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
WILMINGTON 








INSURANCE 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY 








36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
Bonds: U. S. Government. ...... $10,280,102.80 
Canadian Government... . 98,441.96 
State, County and Municipal. 1,041,128.23 
esis Sn b-bd 4,557 ,829.64 
s&h & wie eee ee 517,310.61 
a ee 66,027.67 


TOTAL BONDS $16,560,840.91 
First Mortgages on City Properties. . $12,298,479.56 


First Mortgages on Farms. ..... . 110,753.28 
Home Office Property ........ 788,586.80 
Other Real Estate ........... 109,043.50 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . 770,535.00 
Pea eT ee 44,580.00 
Policy Liens within the Reserve . . 3,823,118.60 
es ee 1,762,185.50 
TOTAL $36,268,123.15 
LIABILITIES 

J Eee ee ee $32,470,776.21 

Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, 
Gk Kesencte enews Racwes 469,893.27 
Contingency Reserves—Investments . 141,912.88 
—Mortality . . 800,000.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $33,882,582.36 
Capital Stock . . .§6 637,530.00 


SOS. 6 6-8 6x 1,748,010.79 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL 
ee thew ne beaks 2,385,540.79 


TOTAL $36,268,123.15 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
DELAWARE 








































THE WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT — Cincinnati, Ohio 





56TH FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $127,935,143.00 
Municipal Bonds (No Default of Principal or Interest). 2,879,604.74 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property 62,000,985.25 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property 1,206,209.22 
Ground Rents : 8,585,411.03 
Policy Loans ... ; 7,234,223.81 
Preferred Stocks MF 12,232,246.83 
Real Estate 
City Property ....... 8,689,615.35 
City Property Sold on Contract 2,350,876.33 
Farm Property Sold on Contract....... 11,029.99 
Home Office Property 1,001,000.00 
Cash on Deposit in Banks. . 4,790,444.73 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 2,713,356.05 
Accrued Interest on Investments. 2,118,039.47 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.... ......$243,748,185.80 


LIABILITIES 


Rescrves for Protection of Policyholders 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Reserves for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented Items... 


Contingency Reserves 
Capital and Surplus. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$204,819,797.69 


1,221,322.96 
2,151,066.78 
1,426,835.11 
34,129, 163.26 





.. . .$243,748,185.80 


$22,660,360.09 
$243,748,185.80 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE $103,187,208.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE .. .$1,276,865,648.00 


INVEST IN AMERICA—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











